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THE SNOW. 





BY SUSANNA J. 





It was a fair and pleasant sight, 
A sight [ love to see, 

When all the earte is clothed in white 
As pure as heav'n may be. 

Oh, welcome are the flow’rs of Spring, 
And sweet is Summer's giow, 

Ané oft in Autumn’s praise we sing ; 
But Winter brings the snow ! 


Though fiqw'rs are Quried ‘neath the ground, 
Though birds have ceased to sing, 
And streamlets all with frost are bound 
That made the woods t« ring, 
Yet trees are hung with jewels bright, 
And all the fields below 
Are carpeted with dazzling white, 
The whiteness of the snow, 


And all that's dark or rough to sight, 
Around us or above, 

Is clothed and hid with robes of light, 
As taults are veiled by love. 

Oh, yet with Jov my bosoi thrills, 
The Joy I used to know 

When our beloved native hills 
Were robed in shining snow ! 


THE 














Mystery of Glenorris, 


| while her heart beat with a strange feeling 





BY MARY CECIL HAY, 
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MYDDLETON’S MONEY,” “FOR HER 
DEAR SAKE,” “DOROTHY’S 
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CHAPTER II.—(contTINvED.) _ 

FEW minutes afterwards the three 

girls were walking through the park, 
c tegether as if they had known each 
other for years, for it was impossible for 
Miss Hopkins not to feel at ease at once 
with these frank natural girls. 

“It seemed so horrid for you to be alone 
there on your first evening,” said Theresa 
Nelson. “I would not spend an evening 
myself among those locked up and haunted 
rooms. Did Mrs. Fears-Kienon tell you 
that her husband was abroad just now’? I 
see she did. De you know’’—in a whisper 
—*they are divorced ?”’ 

“Oh, how terrible! 
very wicked man ?”’ 

“Yes; but I'm afraid Iagree with my 
brother Larry, that he must have suffered 
just a little aggravation during his married 
life. Turn here, Miss Hopkins, for this is 
the cut direct toour house. Isn’t it a shame 
they are going to give Miss Glenorris no 
demonstration of welcome, just because 
Mrs. Kienon and her daughter are set 
against it? Poor girl!’ 

“How her coming will disturb your pleas- 
ant community !’" observed Miss Hopkins, 


Is he such a very, 





been empty for years, ‘Ugh, quite a acne. 
old place! I cannot imagine how ladies can 
live there."’ 

“The other sister says this one’s health 
needed the change,’’said Eliza; “but I never 
heard this one give any reason. Still, of 
course, we know very little of them.” 

“The only friends this one seems to wish 
to make are the Merlswood people one and 
all. Come, Miss .Hopkins, these corner 
windows belong to our especial sanctum. 
Welcome !’’"—and Theresa took the girl’s 
hand laughingly, and led Ner through the 
window into a comfortable, though rather 
untidy, room, where another girl, with 
alinost the same face and figure, sat reading 
by the fire. 

**Leo, this is Miss Hopkins, an old school- 
friend of Miss Glenorris’ss5 We have 
tempted her from Merlswood to have tea 
with us. Miss Hopkins, this is my booky 
sistér Leonora, always going in for some 
particular study, or, as our dear old nurse 
says, ‘Always on the stud.’ I fancy the 
present one is botany. Iza’sspeciality,’’she 
went on merrily, as the two girls shook 
hands, “is poetry and all things sentimental. 
Mine is—I have not one !” 

“No?” queried Miss Hopkins absently, 


of envy as she saw these sisters together, 
and faster still when they brought their 
mother in to welcome her. What might 


| not her life be if she had a mother and _ sis- 


ters and a home like this? 

The mother stayed for very few words, 
thinking the girls might be more free and 
informal if left to themselves; yet somehow 
her presence , even for those few minutes, 
seemed to the romantic lonely girl to have 
blessed the room. There was about her soft 


‘and gentle personality such a perfect sym- 


' and that their 


' 


with a keen remembrance of having heard | 


some one else say it before. 

“Not unless she is not nice. Isn’t she ? 
Or rather wasn’t she when you knew her?” 

“Don’t youthink she will be too rich to 
be nice?” 

The sisters laughed,then questioned Miss 
Hopkins merrily about her schoolfellow un- 
til they reached the Knoll, a pretty house 
so sheltered that still the white stars of the 
jasmine gleamed among their leaves upon 
its wide low front. 

Just as Theresawas closing the gate,there 
passed a middle-aged woman holding an 
umbrella over her high white satin cap,and 
a young lady in black with an 
wing in her hat. 


al batross'’s 


“Iza,” observed Miss Nelson, after speak 
ing a few words to both, “I wor wi 

t Mies Perch op narsiatent 
Kins, see tha i j 
She is one of two sisters who have tak 
the Moat—a desolate little house that has 





' 


pathy of motherliness. 

They lingéred over their tea, and then sat 
chatting in the twilight, unwilling to 
acknowledge that the daylight was fading, 
lest it should hasten the departure of their 
young guest. 

To this young guest it seemed as if all 
their happy, loving, sinless hearts had been 
unveiled. Long before tea was over she 
knew ail their pet names. She knew that 
their father had been Rector of Merlswood, 
mother could 








not bear to | 


leave the parjsh; that all the girls nourished | 


an honest admiration for the eurate in 
charge; that their only brother Lawrence 
had lately entered the 25th Regiment, now 
luckily stationed at Plymouth; that Leonora 
Was engaged to an old college-friend of his, 
named Edger Hurd, and was to be married 
in the spring; that Charlotte, the youngest 
of them, generally called among = them- 
selves Lot, had - been for three years the 
wife of Doetor Calmady, and lived in 
quay, but for ever coming home to consult 
mother on every matter of housekeeping or 
baby management; that Eliza was inclined 
to treat love very seriously, and Theresa 
rather asa joke; and that there was running 
through all this girlish gossip short-lived 
but ever-recurring allusions to some one 


| unnamed; finally, that all these sisters sang 


and played and read, and were all gay and 


genial and affectionate, loving each other 
with a love that was so thoroughly their 


nature that they never thought of dissecting 
it or speaking of it, a love no quarrel un- 
dermined, no disagreement and 
that, while they loved their brother as only 


lessened; 


sisters can, inacalm admiring way, they 
loved the mother wholly with the best 
part of their nature. 
The girls were all sitting round the fire in 
idle conversation, when there ran in 
ghed Any armth h 


yiris \ny tea 


| 
| 


Tor- | 


' he said, in a thoughtful way, to the 





“No—all over,” said Leo pleasantly. 
“You are always a day behind the fair, 
Larry. Miss Hopkins, may I introduce my 
brother Lawrence.?”" 

“I know whom you were laughing with, 
Larry,”’ observed Theresa, when the intro- 
duction was over, and he had at last 
made a pause in his glib discourse with his 
sister’s guest. “Why didn’t you bring him 
in 7" 

“He disdains women.” 

“Still he might just as well come in,” 
observed Leonora, so sedately that they all 
laughed. 

“And here he is! The girls are in despair 
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she had dinmcite learned how much greater 
was its strength than that of her broad- 
shouldered brother. The sun-burnt face 
was rather thin, and positively lined, but 


_ the set of the head was perfect; and perhaps 


that was what gave him such an air of 
strength, both physical and mental. Then 
the eyes held a certain power, even in their 
unusual gravity; and, in spite of a not un- 
frequent contracting of the straight brows, 
and on obvious cynicism in the firm lips, 


| the man, both in face and bearing, would 


because the mater has kept you such an un- | 
| Edger Hurd would look if he lost his flow- 


conscionable time, Lester." 
As young Nelson uttered the 
Miss Hopkins looked = straight 


last word, 
up, not at 


him, but at the man who was entering the | 


room. In (che first moment her parted lips 
were white and stiff, and a terrilge trouble 
seemed to darken her eyes; in the next she 


bowed in recognition of an introduction to | 


this new-comer, and then calmly met his 
straight, surprised, most puzzled gaze. 
Lawrence had been watching her in a little 
astonishment; but, seeing her now so per- 


fectly at her ease, he laughed at himself as | 
| that room. 


a fanciful idiot. 

“Miss Hopkins is a_ friend 
Gienorris’s,"’ Theresa began, smoothing 
the way for general conversation, which 
seemed to have had a check she did not un- 
derstand. 

“Are you?” asked Lester, with a grave 
indifference that would have seemed dis- 
courteous but for a nameless courtesy in his 
attitude. 

“That may be a one-sided view of the 
question,”’ she returned, 80 easily that the 
swift fading of her color seemed only a 
trick of the tirelight. ‘Miss 
may not consider me her friend.” 

“T have had a great blow,” said Theresa 
merrily. “I had imagined Miss Glenorris 
must be awfully pretty.”’ 

“And she is not pretty ?’’questioned Les- 


of Miss 


| ter, in the same grave quiet way. 


“Tam no judge,” said the girl “You 
will all understand that when I tell 
that the most beautiful face I ever saw was 
that ofa girl who served me once in a Lon- 
don shop.”’ 

“TI dare say,”’ observed Lester, standing 
against the table and looking straight into 
the fire, while Leonora began to fancy she 
had never fully looked intww his eyes be- 
fore. 

‘Perhaps her expression 
gested Eliza kindly. 

“It is idiotic!’ declared 
With promptness. 

“How ?” 

“She looks—you might fancy she had 
received a shock and never got over 


vou 


” 


is nice?’ sug- 


Miss Hopkins, 


once 
it.”’ 
“The news perhaps of her inheritance, 
suggested Lester. ‘Was itso, Miss Hog 
kin ?”’ 
“Hopkins, 
“Thank you, 


” 


” corrected Theresa. 

owner 

of the name, his steadfast eyes a little graver 

still. 
“My 

slow ly, 

kilns—pronounced in these degenerate days 


grandfather,” explained the girl 
“possessed, I believe, several hop- 





| kins depart without 


Glenorris | 


have been remarkable in any group. 
Theresa thought se, watching the firelight 
throw up his strong supple figure and dark 
face; Leonora thought so, wondering how 


ing beard and wore only a moustache as 
Mr. Lester did; Eliza thought so, glancing 
shyly into the dark splendor of his eyes; 
Lawrence thought so, falling into unecon- 
scious imitation of the easy attitude; and the 
girl who had gradually pushed back her 
chair until she sat almost behind him 
thought so too, with a coldness of pure dis- 
dain upon her lips, yet a wrathful color 
burning in her cheeks. 

Suddenly Theresa started up, bent on 
scattering a silence by no means usual in 


“Light the candles for the piano, Larry, 
do,”’ she cried, “and let us havea little 
music. We must take advantage of having 
Mr. Lester to try one of the new part-songs 
Novello has sent. Here is ‘All along the 
Valley,’and we have waited days fora tenor; 
besides, we are not going to let Miss Hop 
hearing our dear old 
schoolroom piano,”’ 

“And our dear old voices,”” added Law- 
rence, lighting acandle on either side the 
piano-desk and two in sconces against the 
wall. 

“You had better play, Leo,”’observed her 
sister, in a spirit of calin impartiality. “You 
are best at reading an accompaniment, and 
Iza picks up a new sopran. part better than 
you do, T hope the alto isn’t awfully en- 
iangled and ensnaring. Now !”’ 

Lawrence had not lighted the candles on 
the mantelpiece, so that Miss Hopkins sit- 
ting enfolded in the firelizht,seemed doubly 
apart from the group in the clear pale can- 
delight; but by the time Leonora had 
arranged what her brother called her pinch- 
nose, Lester had changed his position a lit- 
tle, and stood between the singers and their 
solitary listener. 


To her how often in the years to come 

| . : 
were the familiar words—wedded to music, 
new then, but never afterwards to be for- 


| time in her life, 


Not a Devonshire name?” | 


‘kins.’ Hence the name, Mr. Lester, and 
hence the injustice to me in cutting off the 
‘s’ as if he had possessed only one.” 

Young Nelson was laughing, and the girl 
met hiseyes with laughter in her own, 
while she did not seem to see the man whe 
stonnl ayvauinst the tal with the firelignt 

| 
, | Was! n 80 tall, raight figur 
| Jooked sometimes narrow end spare; but | 


to re-echo through the lonely vistas 

for the first 
that the past 
can never die! She did not understand 
how the music stirred her, as its very 
memory was to doone day; she only fancied 
Was estimating how well the four 
voices harmonized; and how tranquily 
and skilfully Miss Nelson obeyed, yet led 
then. 

Dreamily she followed the music, tranquil 
and peaceful as the wandering of the 
streamlet through the sunlit valley; and, 
while she listened, she seemed to see one 
walking in the stream 
where two had walked behind that 
cruel gap of years. Could itseem the same 


gotten 
from this one evening, when, 
she realized 


she 


loneliness beside 
as one 
stream? By degrees the sad sweetness of a 
long past happiness seemed awakened ty 
the 
the 
and tremble 
and purist shade 


Poo) if e pet na‘ bug wr 


falling water, and 
the 


familiar sound of the 


lonely heart to revel in su cetness 


at the sadness of past sunsiil 


& 


“] thitk said Leonora, turning to hes 
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young guest, “that it has some of the very 
music of the water in it; don't you 7” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Hopkins vaguely, | 
*t has the-—-" 

The sisters levked at ber wiley she broke 
off lamely, but @ot moe thei sew the tears 
ee resteaime-t tesulutel y. , 

Oh, mun yet!”’ cried, 
Beret Geet bie be rieen: and ng & one 
pr and anotuer, they kept Ler linger- 
ing sinemg thew. . 

“We iostead of ding te-nigi:t,’"lheresn 
ead; “so & happens most convenient! y tuat 
we can See you back. The reason is 
that Mer. Herd is coning down -inght 
iru Seattand— Ab, you know Scotland 


._——— —-- ——— — --- ——_- 








~vidently, Miss Hopkins! Do you know 
Perth?" 

J know it in a sortof feeble way through 
the Fair Mai.” 

“And in ne other way?" 

“Yes—through the dve-works.” 

“Oh you mean trou: bearsay f°’ 

“No, my knowled in more than h8ar- | 
aay," said Miss Hopkios, with an absurd 
gravity that conc-aled the relief in her 
tone; “this very dress I bave on was dyed 
there.” 

“You shouldn't tell; we should never 
have guessed,"’ said Eliza, with an odd feel- , 
ing that Theres«'s laugh was out of place, 
and determined to set their guest at her 
ease. “We all have Ww do that sort of thing, | 
of course, not being quite so rich as Croesus 
or —Mies Glenorrm.” 

Don't burry,”’ they said, as again Miss 
Hopkins moved Us leave: “Mra. Kienon is | 
sure to be late in returuing,and Anne won't 
be back till nine; besides, when she co:nes, 
she can't make that yreat house cheertul for 
you. Do some one tell Miss Hopkins how 
giura Anne Kienon in.” 

“Her ghanmess ts preferable to her sis- 
ter’s artificial sitter, as Larry calls 1,”’ 
asserted Leonora, “I dare say you heard 
nothing of ber, Mies Hopkins for sherarely 
is counted at Meriswunl. She was pupil at 
the same scivol as Miss Glenorris fora | 
short time, I believe; she left justaftier Miss 
Gilenorris went. She wasa.ways keg back 
because of ber elder sister, aud she was 
nineteen when she left school. I think she 
told us Miss Giienerris came for the last 
term, a girlie! cihirteen. Was that before 
your me, Mow Hopkins?" 

“Dthink now that | remember bearing | 
Miss Kienon spoken of at school; yet it 
never struck use Lefore—the name I mean.” | 
Miss Hopkins had walked to the window, 
and was looking out upon a lovely scene of 
moonlit park. “It did oot seem faasiliar at | 
all; it uust be avery trail memory I have 
of bearing Ht. She, too, | suppose, hates 
the theught of Miss (slenorris’s coming 
lacie ?"" 

“Oh, Anne never complains about any- 
thing !’’ 

“What tine does Miss Kienou return to- 
night ?*’ ' 

“The Toryjuay train is due at Eastinouth 
a tew mninutes before nine; then there is the 
drive; they always leave Anne Ww lake a 
cals.”’ 

“She cannet be at Meriswood before nine 


— 


then? It loeks « very short distance frou 
here tuthbe Hail, as the traditional crow 
flies."’ 

“and weean go alinost directly. I aim 


> vlad to see how vou adimire our view."’ 

“Yos; Miss Gilenorris will surely count it 
among ber privileges that she can live in 
Devoushire.”” 

“She has many privileges to count,’ said 
Lester—his eyes bad followed the girl to 
the winduw, and were tixed upon ber with 
Krave stead fatness as ghe stood there. 

“Nose greater lias tiat,’’ was the ran- 
doit answer. “Suppose her property had 
been In—Raclandshire. Now did any one 
ever beat of people desiring to go to Rut- 
lancdebice ?° 

Lester turned aside, and Eliza, studying 
the strong silent profile, thought bow 
angrily he eeld frown; bat a few minutes 
atterwards his eves again were warin and | 
pleasant as he listened to her in the moon- 
light, while Theress and Miss Hopkius | 
went to puton the: hats. 

Mr. Lester walked here, so he is sure to 
xo round with us,’ explained Theresa, as 
the girl's went slowly up-stairs logether, 
“and Larry will bring me home.” 

“Mr. Lester isa great friend «of his, I sup- 
pene ? inquired M iss Hopkins. 

“lean searcely say that. Larry isn’t 
often at home, you know, and Mr. Lester 
bas been atthe telen Farin only since— 
about July.” 

“Isthe Glen Farm near bere ?"’ 

“Within a walh-—tor a good walker. Mr. 
Meredith is so glad Mr. Lester bas it. He 
is doing a great deal of good, and ts not a bit 
ashamed—as ‘nost youny men would be— 
of doing & vpealy. Mr. Meredith—hbe is 


our clergyinan, you Know—sayvs a inan gets | 


that periect independeuce of action in the 
Army, if be is naturally an upright fearless 
man, and Mr. Lester was a Lancer. You 
ould guess t coaldn’t you 2? We none of 
us know why be left the Ariny, for he isn’t 


the sort of isan lo ask questions of, is he? | 


Ju ready.” 

Miss Hopkins kept at Theresa's side as 
they went through the park; su they all 
walked tn a row, only separating Low and 
then in the gardens through which ran their 
short Way [row the Kuell to the Hail. But, 
whenthey cme cul presently from the 
silent darkness ofa iitthe shrubbery, within 
a hundred yards of the hous4, Miss Hop 
kinsiade adecided pause, and bade her 


escort gpd might. Theresaand ber bruther 


shook bawsds with ber and Lester and :— 
home wariis trait w hes she offere ber 
, , 
‘ : 
wo \f ~ 
4 
‘ 
. mie pa 
| 4 3 » . a 4 


a 
gir! did nut answer. Sbe was hurry- 
ing on, ‘maG@ uo atteuptto bide that 
“Ri ” alse cried, almost beiore 
they at the door; and then she 
la yously, atid looked straight 
eye. “I wantto. be in my 
Song dp Bed she apentors ale roe 
’ a e ne— 
at action! with Miss Glenorris. I had quite 
fu never bearing her vame. I don't | 


| wantt: be gaestioned any 


| obtain,” was the impetuous answer. “Think 


belonging w her—ber only—and 


1 “] hope he is tresh."’ 


and ne don’t object. 


just running up some of the tills to save 





if he had not heard bes. “I was thinking a 
few minutes aguv what an old sight it ia, vet 
how siways new. it reads us a lesson,dves | 
it pot—the trees and tossed and | 
troulled down here, the wide moonlit sky | 

—_—= calm and restfal ?” | 





more to-night on 
Glenorris. I'm 


the subject of Mins 
thoroughiy—sick of it.”” 
“I do not doubtit,” said Lester vely. 
“Do you think you have acted quite’ as a 
true friend to Joy Glenorris? Sue will 
want true friends now.” 
“She will want nothing that she cannot 


ofall this land being bers, and this house 
more 


‘mental and pb 





than a theusand pounds every month to 
spend asshe likes! Do you think she can 
want for anything she cennut most easily 
have ?"’ 

“I hope vot; I pray not,” he said, with 
quiet earnestness, 

*“Perhaps,’’ remarked the girl carelessly, 
‘you will s«y it is because I love her too 
well that I cannot doubt her enjoyment of | 
all ber blessings. Nothing can interfere | 
with Ser periect happiness, I toel sure.’ 

“I hops not,”’ be said, turning aside, as if | 
he curhed himself from saying something | 
else, and suddenly pulling the great iron | 
bell beside the dour. “I would rather not 
imagine it possible; but, even if it does, I 
have faith in her good heart. Ou such a | 
night «as this a mau may surely feel, 
‘God's ip His heaven, All's right with the 
world,” ”’ 

He had ftood bareheaded for a moment 
while he spoke; but he only bowed when 
she offered bim ber hand; and as she passed 


into the lighted hall, be walked away | 
through the wieunlit park. a 
. . * 7 * 


Early nexy day, before the inorniog wind 
had shaker? the evergreens from their 
nightly sluinbers and tossed the dew frou 
the arbutusfeathers, the girl who had cone 
to Meriswood to await its young mistress 
went alone and seeretiy trom the house. 
Avoiding the direction she bad taken on the 
previous evening, she ran across the dewy | 
park and down the old avenue, coolly rous- 
ing the lodge-keeper frou sleep to let ber 
through the gates. Then she passed away 
into the haze of the grav moruing. 


CHAPTER III. 
VER the bridge, past the mill, take the 
( ) steepest of the two roads, and keep } 
Straight on till you can ask again.’’ 
“| understand, so far,’’said the girl,takin 
the reins from the elderly man, who sonal 
stroking the pony and sighing profoundiy. 





“As cowslips, nis, You'd not kuow him 
frou: a born Dartineor pony.’’ 

“And bas he a name ?"’ 

“Well’ —reluctant! y—*we call him Sam; 
{ suppose, miss’’— 
not at all reluctantly—‘tvou Jl not mind 


jaien.”” 

“One of us will,’ said the girl, 
simile, ‘That is but fair.”’ 

Then she nodded in recognition of the 
man’s melancholy bow, and yave the pony 
lis head. 

“You see, Rachel,’ she explained to her | 
companion, a8 they went up lhe steep little 
street of Chagford—unlimited promise, in 
the trotting of Sam—‘twe have had such 
difficulty obtaining this nob‘e equipage | 
that of course we must in return do our best | 
jor the gallant little steed.”’ 

“There were carriages aud horses to be 
had, madam, but you said something you 
could drive yourself! ‘This is not from 
an inn; but trom a bouse inthe town, I 
am afraid you thought me a long time 
away.” | 

“Yes, said Miss Hopkins placidly, look- 
Drage Erevran copes ber another of the iitthe houses 
they passed, from most of which there 
issued a Won or achild, or both, to gaze 
afier them; ‘‘l could have learnt by heart 
all the names in the churchyard, and I did 
jearn that all the people whe lie there were 
distinguished and old—of course old—in- 
deed IT woider anvbody ever dies in this 
wondertalair! Perhaps that is) why—as 
they cannot Hil the Chagford churchyard— 
they quilt tt allover with paths, One led 
me into such an intensely lonely bit of the 
moor.”’ 

“You wentinto the ehurch, madam?” 
inquired Rachel, demurely suppressing a 
Bustle. 

“Yes, and found nothing there except the 
most woru-eaten old wunnimentchest that 
huinan eyes ever beheld.” 

“LT heard the chureh-bell give one loud 
distinet stroke,” cortinued Rachel.  *1 
tnade a pretence not lo hear it, or to see 
the people come to their doors, But the 
Chagtord people don’t seem easily roused 
or excited.” 

“No. How could they be, up here, so far 
from the exciting world ?"’ 


with a 


” 


The last bouses of the little town were 
passed, and Sau tretted amiably down a 
sreenitie slenpee, at Clie foot which he tuade a 

mits Lura p ~ Miss Hopki “ 
md r ad } ’ . 

. act 4 ~ 

" y j 
ani . : fin 5 
3 J pi 4 Ss PF ety sLive 


, lous! 


,; hill us 


| 


touched Sa:n’s ears with itjweore than suz- 
gestively, swung it pungentiv across lis 


| chubby neck again and again; but he only 


litted bis head and sihoow it, standing in 
calm and patrent expectancy. 

“I suppose,” Mus Hopkins said, leaning 
back in ber seat and sughing, “5 there is 
an incline in front of us, he wants us to 
getout and walk. Thank you, Rachel” — 
as the iunmaid did go instantly. “Now wewill 


try.” > 
She appealed again toS.a:u's feelings, both: | 
A—to his chivalry, vo his 


sense of duty and vf honor, but atill in vain. 
W thou Soe euse at exhaustion 
he tamzied i, and, far from fookin 


- nee — et oe 


of entering into ber plans and furthering 


them. The switt pace of the horses behind 
made her nervuus,and ber nervousness was 


increased when the driver ons whistled 
wu 


| what she thought an impertinent 


t» héF that he was there. 
She iirom her seat—it was 





udd y face, appeared . He 
the ‘eivers seat in the little rings, ad 
pointed to the one beside hiw ber, 





obstinate, bed q@ite an wvliging air. Hal 

in eager, halfin fun,over this very early 
collapse, Miss Hopkins rose ty her feet in 
the little carriage, and, by the handling of 
her whip,signitied ber opinion that the joke 
had been carried far enowzh. Sam shook 
the lash from bis ears as if tliat were « part 
—and perhaps t6 him the best part—of the 
joke; but not one barleyoorn would the 
resolute little tellow bude until Miss 
Hopkios, wholly laughing new, left her 
seat. ’ 


Then, both his companions having done 
their duty, Sam was prepared to do his too, 
— soberly drew the e:mpty carriage up the 

il. 

Throughout the whole drive this was the 
order of their going. Down the hills be 
trotted with calin, self-abnegation; but 


| always at toeir foot—and just as surely as 


the ascents led to descents did the descents 


end in ascents—be made his stand, until be | 


had been relieved of his human freight. 


‘This is very mice,"’ observed Miss Hop- | 
across the | 


kins, with asmileto her maid 
opty carriage, on either side of which thev 


| were tweiling up @ lon, but certainly not 


very precipitous lane; ‘as the road is never 
borizontal, all the-hiils we are carried down 
now we must walk Gpon our return jour- 
ney. Still, of course, we must be grateful 
that what we walk up now we Shall be 


| carried down then.” 


Again aud again Rachel, 
spare her young mistress a littie of the 
fatigue, jursped down and attemnpted to 
lure Sam: on while his driver remained in 
her seat. Now sbetried pulling bin for- 


| ward by lis bit, new mild slaps with ber 


palm upon his coat, now cajolery, now % 
species of hooting at him, now plausible 
pushes from behind the litthe vehicle; bat 
all these specious allurementis were wasted, 


| Sturdily and amiabiy Sam stood at the foot | 
of each incline until totally relieved «<1 the | 


only part of bis light burden of whici it 
was possible w relieve bim; then he joggea 
on upwards with a blithe consciousness of 
doing his duty thoroughly. 

“Never mind, Rachel. Any one cculd 
walk any distance in this extiiarating air,’ 
said Miss Hopkins, ber head thrown 


back, absurbing the fresh, clear moorland | 


breath. 


“It is a very silent place,”’ observed 


Rachel, looking rather perplexedly overthe | 


wide sweep of moor;and it would evidently 
have eased her wind tw use amore dis- 
paraging epithet. 

“The silence is—rapture!”’ 
yiistress returned. “How many years is 
it, Rachel, since we were in the whirl 


and rus aud press and noise of Regent | 


Street?” 

“One week, madain.”’ 

‘Ali, that is acourding to your arithinetic, 
not mine! Why, ne such lovely autumn 
day had dawned! That soft, 
world had not been created. Isn't it won- 
derful, Rachel? Look! Far beyond the 
hills and valieys of the moorthere rises a 
soft, green, tazy worid, touching the sky 
like a fair dim sea. This not invigorating ! 
Rachel, what are you wade of 7” 


“J think,” suggested Rachel, as a subject | 


more to the purpose, “as we bave gone as 
straight a8 we can for a good while since we 


—_ the bridge and the mill, it would be 
,est to ask our way.”’ 


“But from whom?” inquired Miss Hop- 
kins, calanly indifferent, and then fe.l to 
singing to herself, but so softly and so 
brokenly that only afew words reached her 
counpanion’s ears, 


“Deepening thy svice with the deepening of the 
night.**? 


The hill was muunted now, and Sam 
graciously awaited his burden. 

“IT tuink madam,” observed Rachel, peer- 
ing Over a gate in the narrow lane, “that I 
see the back of a cottage across this tield. 
I will run and ask if we are right tor 
Rayeustor.” 

Sue climbed the padlocked gate as slice 
spoke, and Miss Hopkius took her seat be- 
bind Sam, ard leaned back waiting 


** “All slomg the valley as 1 walked to-day 


How absurd !” she laughed to herself, with 
a Shake of her head. “I'm actually singing 
the tenor part! Utterl,—atterly ridicu- 
had 

And then ber gaze wandered away where 
the great tors stood sboulder to shoulder; 
aud, as She sat wrapped in her dreaius.— 
wider than the valleys at her feet, undefined 
as the far shadowy seene beyond—a shout 
feoin behind aroused her, and sire turned to 
see a pair of horses and a wagouette ouniny 
swiftly up the narrow iaue, and seeming to 
widta entirely, Miss Hopkins’s 
driving was more fearless than scientitic: 


and, though she knew inatinctively that 
tie carriage could not pass ber as she stood 
thus, and that there was malv tle “re 
p> sss t LV »f = «] ys 
ass . 
> > 
j pus “a ‘ ~ i 4 } >! 


wishing to | 


her young | 


biue distant | 


ieaning that there was no rootn for them 
to stand ip the lane if the wagonette were t» 
mass,and she swiftiy did as he wished. 
‘hen, with a strong band, be made Sam 
take the carriage close up to the bars of the 


| gate, and the wagonetie in which he had 
Seon sitting was led siowly past to another 
| noisy “Pillip! Buteven then the frail 
| little carriage was shaken, and its footboard 
grazed. Miss Hopkins thanked bor coin- 
| panion, frankly confessing that she could 
| hever have managed alone; but he noticed 
, that she did Jot look one atom alarined, or 
even anxious, when he told her there were 
Janes still narrower than this, and imany 
| places where a meeting would have been 
ae awkward. 

Just alter she had watched the wagonette 
out of sight, Rachel reappeared, but bring- 
ing no intelligence, for the cottage was 
locked up, and she could not find a human 
being about. 

“Then we inust go on,”’ her mistress said, 
“and seek for human beings.”’ 

Soon atter noon, just as they had climbed 
aasteep little lane and kept Sam waiting at 
the top while they refreshed themselves 
with blackberries they saw a little farin 
standing back out of another lane running 
at anyles with theirs, 

“If we drive up there, and it is not our 
way, We cannot possibly turn,” said Miss 
Hopkins, reviewing tue situation. ‘This 
time, Rachel, | wiil be our reconnoitring 
party.”’ 

Jt was weil that she decided so,for Rachel 
' could never have comprehended and re- 

tained the intricate dire stions her mistress 
so clearly and patiently gathered and coin- 
| mitted to inemory. — 

“It seems we are not in the best way for 
| Ravenstor,”’ she observed to Rachel, as she 
| retook the reins. “It is only # quarter of a 
mile outot the coach-road; but, of course, 
us we have coine so far, we will go on.’” 

So they went on, and presently left the 
hedge-bordered lanes, and were following 
one ofthe many diverging bridle-paths open 
to the moor, 

“Surely we must be near:y there, 
inadain!’ began Rachel, venturing her 
speech timidiv, lest she might cause any 
instructions to be forgotten and a wrong 
turn taken. 

“I know we are going rightly, it that wo- 
than was riyht,’’ Miss Hopkins declared, 
with calinness. “She said we would pres- 
ently see the great scaur—which is really 
Ravenstor, though they eall the house so— 
and we are to goon and on, as if round it, 
till we see a tall gray house without a tree 
_ this side to hide it—gloomy,I should think; 
but | like this wild melancholy place. On, 
| Rachel——” 
| ‘They had seemed to come upou the scene 
| 80 suddenly! The girl stopped the pony 
as abruptly as her own words had ceased, 
and, stepping down among the bracken, 
stood looking up, with ber hands clasped 
and lier eyes troubled, as if the awtul lone- 
liness of the weird desolate Spot were enter- 
ing into her very soul. They had betore 
seen the crest of the great rugyed hill stand- 
Ing against the sky, crowned by a ruin 
which could not have been that of a human 
habitation, and by masses of rock whieh 
looked as if they could but have fallen frou: 
a loftier and impossible height. But it was 
different to see it now,for the great bare tor, 
with its rugyed suiminit, stood close beside 
them, high among the lesser hills, with no 
path scaling it, no evidence of human feet 
having ever trodden it. 

And how could they? the girl thought, 
bending her head to listen to the noise of a 
river Which she could not see, tor the height 
on which she stood was clothed below her 
with stunted oaks, whose jagged lichen- 
covered branches grew so wildly and se 
deasely that, even on this October da. she 
could not see the brawling little stream bree 
yond. It looked as if Nature fad de- 
termined that no foot should tread that 
bleak weird dreary hill to disturb its savage 
isolation. ™ 

“Wait tor me,” the girl said, and witha 
sudden tiupulse plunged among the dwarted 
and seragyy trees, as if she needs must see 
whether it were possible to cross tbe 
water down in the hollow, whieh she could 
not see, though she could hear its rushing 
passaye, ‘ 

Carrying her hat in ner hand, While again 
and again the vrittle old boughs caught her 
hair and foreed her often to cree along 
close to the ground, the girl made Mer Way 
down the steép bank, where there was no 
rea! path. But neither when she reached 
for some distreee aie eoush she groped on 
wart Stance either way, did she find 
any tneans of crossing this stream which 
dashed hastily along among the rocks be. 
tween the steep wooded bank on which she 


stood and the bleak Slope of the grim old 
Scaur Opposite, 


‘How silent and how awful it stands in 
ts desolate Solitude!’ thie vit siaicl se] 
iad at I “Al tfind aw “nYV ft 
be . mr rivet 

go ee r an 
i a way,’’ 
38 turned. and, Cilituvinyv 
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ight and fresher air. 
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be very nar.” 


Bui, thoagh they soon saw it, standing 
alone, gray and bleak and bareh of outline, | 
they found their journ -y waa by n> means 
stan end for Sau 8) streuuvusly rebelled 
against approaching the house in any way 
save hisown way+which was a back way— | 
that he had to be led us well gsdriven round | 
between two | 
squat stone pillars and upashort weed. | 
encumbered drive, cutting directly through | 
a square enclosure sunt in by low store 
walle 


thrvagh a pair of iron 


“Perhaps once—in the forgotten ages," 
ovserved Miss Hopkins, with siyw grave 
scrutiny—“this might have been 
Flowers there could never have been, nor 
footsteps ng to and fro of people who 
would gather them.” 

Even now, when he found himself at last 
ona flat surtace, Sam showed no lively 
gratitude, but drew up moodily before the 
closed door, and took his stand in stolid de- 
jection, as if perfectiy aware Chat the time 
had now arrived when only a dogged inter- 
ininable patience was to be nourished in his 
own interests, 

“Try again, Rachel,” said her tnistress 
hopefully, when Rachel looked round at 
herin despair, baving vainly performed 
upon the rusty old knocker until it seemed 
as if its heavy echuing sounds could have 
awakened all the moor—“once more !” 

Sv Rachel tried once more, and, while her 
vigorous fingers hailed strong sonorous 
strukes upon the door, a window beside her 
was opened with slow unwillingness, and a 
woman stared from it out upon = the 
scene. 

“Kindly open the door, will you ?”’ said 
Miss Hopkins from the carriage, with that 
eusy confidence which so often secures 
obedience before the person addressed has 
had thre to argue with herself that obedi- 
ence jaa grace t6 accord. 

The grim uniovely head was withdrawn, 
and, alter a disagreeabie grating 
rusty bolts and locks,the door creaked back 
upon fits hinges 

“T hope this was the right deor to come 
to,” observed Misa Hopkins, simifing at the 
rigid woman in the doorway. 

“It'll do,’ was the sullen answer. 
“You're a stranger, so tis no ’fence to come 
to the tere door; but we do use the 
other.” 

“Would vou mind our resting. for a little 
time, and would you give our pony a rest 
too ?? the girl asked. ‘“‘We have come a 
lonw way.” 

‘There's an inn on the inoor,’’ retorted the 
wouan sternly. 

“No doubt ; but we have rot passed one 
since we lett Chagford. May we rest our- 
selves ?’’ 

Tne woman stood in a gluin silence, bar- 
ring the way, ax it were, into a glonumy hall, 
and looking immovably out upon Sam's 
head 


antly interrogative, “may we rest ?”’ 


“You can’t want rest when you’ve been. 


sitting in a carriage.” 

“Oh, but we have walked 
said Miss Hopkins, with ca 
“and are very hungry too !”’ 

She paused bere, keenly noting an omin- 
ous cloud fall over the wotnan’s face ; and 
th nu she went on in a quite different tone, 
us if she had caught a clue she needed—* If 
you wouid be kind enough to let us pay— 
as if this were an inn—tor a little corn or - 
eal jor the pony and a glass of anilk or 
something tor oursel ves,we should be very | 
grateful.”’ 

A visible relaxing of the woman’s face, 
though certainly notin away to make it 
more attractive. 

*Come in,’ she said less sulkily ; and 
Miss Hopkins followed her into the hail, | 
where—blushing shyly as she did so—sie | 
laid a half-sovereign duwn upon the. 
table, 

But she need not have suffered from sen- | 
sitive scruples, Far trom the woman's feel- 
inus being hurt,she pocketed the coin greed- 
ily, and them stovd pondering, while the 
yirl calmly studied her. She: was a tall 
large-boned woman, dressed in some rough 
yvreen stuff, with a blue and white checked 
upron over it, a inttie segew of; iron-grey 
hairon the very crown of ber headaad one 
solid-looking curl in front of enber ear. 
Her face was gaunt and hard, with innum. , 
erable little creases round the cold sinall 
eyes—indeed lines everywhere, it seemed, 
in the brown weather-beaten skin. So im- 
pressed was Miss Hopkins by the hardy | 
brownpess of the woman that it was little 
wonder she started when a raised sharp 
voice valled from an inner room— 

“Brown ’ilda!’ 

“Come here,” was the. gruff response ; 
and there came out tothem another wean, 
if possible taller, thinner, Lrowner, aud 
with still more nu.néerous furrows round 
the sunken eves. It would have been iin- 
possible te duubt tor a moment that these 
were sisters ; but Miss Hopkins still closer 
held the truth when she guessed at once 
that they were twins, “What's to be done 
with that pony fora bit, Christy Ann 7?” in- 
quired the woman who had -been cailed 
tats ‘ilda, evidently throwing into her 
peeniiar intonation the private information 
to ber sister that all was safe in their own 
interests. **Wihere’s Holly ?"’ 
ver k the applet 


1e 


ust half way,’’ 
persistency, 


J 


>»r ~ 


‘lear caine 


and #» H 


7 ake 
ere s mot Un sxe 
retort. 

If you mv friend the 
the stables, she will unbarness the pony,”’ 
obeerved Miss Hopkins, placidly observant 
—keeuly so, in spite of ber apparent ease 


aud indiffereuce. 


will show way t 


“I'm quite sure now, Rachel,” she said, 
replacism ber hat, und retaking her seat 
in the little carriage, “that the house mugt | 


turf, | 


of | 


“Well,” asked the girl again, still pleas- | 


brought the great plate w Ler left hand 


| “I'll point to it,” said the 
“There's a man froin Chagford there wit! 


him somethi = 


bare hall, a handsome oaken staircase 


line of stunted onks that fringed the river 
A few fagots were smouldering on the ope: 


“Will you put some fresh wood on, piease?’ 
| she requested. 
ful.”" 


| The woman took an armful of fagots 
| from the fluor outside the wide chiumey | 
and threw them down upon the burning | 


vnleSs, 


t 


graces, 
“No; 


but no ineaning glance 


| apartment. , 


triend ?" 
Both.” 
“And you're hungry, are ye ?”’ 
| “Oh, very! This wonderful air 
| sponsible for that. 
| Ing here, you 





must be hungry all day 


=. 

“We've something else to think of.” 
After this vigerous retort the two sisters 

| silently pursued their avocations, partly in 

| the kitehen and partly in a room 


tion of dairy and larder. 

“I have heard of this farm of Ravenstor,” 
she remarked, when the silence seeined to 
have lasted a good while. 

“Not much to hear of."’ 

“Oh, yes, I think there was !"" replied the 
girl, looking round—Rachel had come in 
now, and, having put her mistress a chair 
before the flaining faggots, had seated her- 
sell at tle table, taken upthe great brown 
loaf that had been put upon tt,and was cut- 
ting thin slices of bread-and-butter. ‘Mr. 
Chick lives here, doesn’t he °’’ 

“TI should think so. Who else ?’’ 

“And vou are - 

“We're Miss Chicka.”’ 

“T see’’--demnmurely. “It is from Miss 
Glenorris I have beard of this house. It be- 
longs to Ler, doesn't it ?”’ 

“Belongs to her!’ ejaculated both the 

woinen shrilly. “Of course it doesn't !’’ 
| “Ob Y" said Miss Hopkins catisly. “How 
| is that ?”’ 
| 
| 


eae 








“No houses on the moor belong to any- 
body but the Prince of Wales.”’ 

“I beg his Royal Highness’s pardon. It 
is Miss Glenorris’s only for a certain time— 
| twenty years perhaps, or nearly 80. Miss 
Glenorris isa friend of mine,’’ Miss Hop- 
kins continued, noticing how both the wo- 
men stared at her in silent astonishment ; 
‘and, judging frou: what she has said, it is 
net unlikely she uiay herself come aud live 
heve.”’ 

“She won’t be so ina?!’ said Ciristiana 
roughly. ‘It wouldn't pay her.’’ 

“But povtens she will not mind about the 
profit, but will come for pleasure.” 

“She won't be so’ard on us,”’ put in 
Brunhiida, turning back just as she was 
going to mount a steep bare staircase lead- 
ing from the kitehen. “What right would 
she have to turn us out 7?” 

“Perhaps,” sugyestel Miss Hopkins, 
witha mischievous sparkle in her eye, 
“she night ask what rigiit you have to keep 
her out ?” iy 

“What right 7?" reiterated the twins, in 
rather a high-pitched key. 

“Yes; she might even ask what claiiwn 
have you upon this farm 7” 

“My mother,” said Christiana, ina very 
convineing staccato, “was Mr. (rienorris’s 
wite’s cousin, and he gave her the use of 
the fariu for ber lite. He'd bought it for his 
son—bought the lease, I mean, paying out 


aud out for the eight-and-twenty years—be- | 


cause once the moor air aid the lad good— 
he was an awlul dunce about bhisson. When 
his son went abroad, old Gievorris seemed 
to» forget ho had the farm. 
have willed it away, because by the word- 
ing of the lease it was obliged to yo to his 
next of kin and the estate pay all does, 
My nother was a Miss stollebone.  Holle- 
bone’s one of the real old Devon names, 
My brother's named alter ber.” 

“T heard you speak of Holly,”’ said Miss 
Hopkins, with the wari look of merrincenut 
in ber eyes. “Your names sounded to 
unusual too. Arethey also real old Devy- 
on ?’’ 

“No,” said Christiana curtly. 
born in Denmark, wheu 
sailor.’’ 

“I think,” ruminated Mise Hopkins, as 
she looked from: one & the other of the two 
grim women, “I remember reading of a 
Brunhilda of Denmark. She was passion- 
ately fond of the hills and of animals, and 


“We were 


—netof men. You were probably named 
after her, Miss Ciick. Js your wuther 
well ?”’ 
o 
+Qipe nt yrave 


It 4-6 is e gir sud enivy now re- 


membered her hunwer, for she seated her- 
self silently at the tavle,and had just taken 


a slice of bread and butter fryus Kachel,who 
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second -coiner, 
bis horses,and he'll see to yours if you give | 
| “Thank ou," said the girl, glancing at 
Rachel with a merry twinkie im her eyes, 
then walking after her guide through the 
and into a large atone-paved kitchen which 
looked out upon the margin of the dense 
hearth, and Miss Hopkins walked up to it, 


“It would be more cheer- 


“You can’t be cold,” she observed, with a. 
sort of morose contempt as she watched tie 
girl's evident pleasure in the crackling noise 
and the light that filled the kitchen, ac- , 
know ledging it was well for her that she | 
did not attempt to show any airs and 
our pony’s lassitude prevented | 
that,’’ returned Miss Hopkins readily ; 
“but stil. I like this cheery warmth—here”’ 
—with a tittle empbasis on the last word, 
nd the wretched 


“Is that young woman yer servant or yer 


is re- 
I should think that, liv- 


( beyoud, | 
which Miss Hopkins saw to be a combina- | 


He couldn't | 


father Was a 


sli 
‘ 





’ 





steac. of the first. 


sixty."’ 


She had nodded very slightly to young 


her shaving of brown bread-and-buter, 
while neither eyes nor ears were idie. 


“What's Johuson bere to-day for?” he 
inquired, apperently of his sisters, though 
Without turning his head to them he sat at 
the table and helped himeelt to bread-ana- 


cheese. 


fore that next of kin 


woud to-morrow,”’ 
“I s'pose you'll have w offer him soime- 


mouth full, and a hideoug sinile on tis ti 
“As he never eats here, ‘tis safe to offer.’ 

Toe girl who was listening placidiy ac- 
cepted another siice of bread-and-butter, 
doubled it with tnashematical precision, and 
began t» consume it deliberately, sipping 
her milk hizily betweeu wiles, aud shak- 
ing her head witha calm returning gaze 
when Hollebone Chick, after a long bold 
stare, pushed the cheese-dish against her 
plate asa friendly attention. 

Before she had finished aseanty luncheon 
she understood what a boor this man was— 
heartless, greedy,even implous—yet under- 
| Stood too that, such as he was, his two elder 
sisters waited upon him and delighted in 
hia with adiuuiring adulation. 








CHAPTER IV. 


ISS HOPKINS was pondering how 

long she should have to stay among 
M this grim: household before she could 
see its head, when he came bustling into 
the kitchen, muttering as be caine,in a high 
— kev— 
- “Of course we're putting in our wheat 
now. QO. course we are—of course. On this 
precious damp sell what else should we 
do?” 

Miss Hopkins, with the old serutiny, so 
alert, yet So thoroughly easy and natural, 
' turned to the old man, and saw over his 
| bent figure and narrow hard face the gray 
| head of the gentleman who bad taken her 
| seat, and driven Saw against the gate to let 
| bis horses pass in the narrow lane. 

“Well, I can only hope you'll not regret 
| haviag done so,"he said to Mr. Chiek, while 

he courteous! y recognized the girl whom he 
| had assisted. “For I think it's extremely 

doubtful whether Miss Glenorris will allow 
| you tostay here.”’ 

“She'd better!’ said the old inan, peer- 
ing inquisitively across at the new inmates 
| of his kitchen. 

“She may not think #0, She may, on the 
contrary, think that, being well off, able- 
| bodied, and shrewd in business, you need 
not live on any one’s [arin rent-tree.”’ 





| “Wecultivate the farm,” put in Holle- 
bone, with a beavy frown upon his 
face. 


“In-«leed !"’ 

“This pew Glenorris woman might be 
giad to be assured by you it was well culti- 
vated, Jotinson,”’ observed the old man, 
with a very significant leer. 

“Itts nemher properly cultivated, in iy 
| opinion,” replied “the new Glenurris wo- 

an’s agent, “noris any rent ever re- 
ceived, Tes know ny Opinion of the jus 
tice of that; I’ve tnade no secret of it.’ 

“My wife was nearly related to Glenorris, 
and he intended the tarin——” 

“He gave you the use of the farm until 
| either his son came to itor your wite died ; 
you understood that as well as J] did,’’ re- 
joined Mr. Jolnson sternly. 

“This new person, whoever she is, can’t 
turn us out.” 

“Not berself perhaps,’ returned the agent 
siniling ; ‘put I can do it for ber.” 

“You !” eried Hullebone, with an insol- 
ent laugh; but the old inan put in a few 
words fawningly— 

“You can advise the other way, Jobimon. 
You shall Lave no need to repent it if you 
} de.”’ 


} 
} 
| 


did,”’ was the prowpt response. 

“You say you're a triend of Miss Gien- 
| orris's,”’ interposed Miss Chick, addressing 
the yirl who sat quietly wait'ng until this 
arguinent should be s#ttled. ‘It so, you'd 
better tell lier it’s a naunted old place, not 
fit for anvbody to livein. Very few but us 
would live in it at any price. A gentleman 
brought his wife bere long ayo r 
treating ber cruelly lor years, le thre a4 


7 tie sf 


and, afte 


mw ine 


duwn those stairs. mee 


Bl) you 7, 
be? 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
——— . ae 
LOVE wiakes fools ol Lue wise, 


M7. Chick, in recognition of his) prolonged 
staré, and now fell to slowly demolishing 


“He thought he ought to come over be- 
of old Glenorris's 
tukes possession of the property, and he’s 
had a telegraph t) say she'll be at Meria- 


an orthodox respectful! manner, rather at 
variance with the surround nga, when the 
dour was roughiv pushed open, and a man 
came in whom Miss Hopkins felt at once to 
be the sen of the house. His hair and whix- 
kers were of vivid orange-color,and he bore 
littie likeness to his sisters.save in the high 
chevk-boves, so prominent in bin that the 
tight skin actually seemed te move with 
difficulty over them, Indeed, when Miss 
Hopkins glanced from his cheeks to his 
hands, so bard and yoaried and huge in the 
knuckles, she caught berself wondering 
why his sisters did not form a pet ab»revia- 
tion from the last syllable of hws uame in- 


“I daresay he's only thirty,” she axaid to 
herself, calinly contemplative, “though he 
tay be fifty ; and his sisters inay be only 
about forty-five, though the louk more like 


thing to eat,”’ remarked Mr. Chick,with his 


Bric-a-Brac. 
” MRXICAN Givts. — Mexicans wave » 
curious habitof presenting you with any- 





thing you bappen to ex 7 for, 
from the rings on their fingers to f reni- 
denoces, and all they contain. Bat then, 


they don’t mean you to tormally take the 
gilt, Itis only their way Of being polite v» 
you. 

Tue Peacn.—If @ peath-stone is thrown 
down in almost any purt of Australia where 
there isa litte moisture, atree will spring 
up which in afew years will yield band- 
monely. A well-known botnnim used tor. 
iner:y to carry with him, during extensive 
travels, a small bag oh geno paye to plant 
in suitable places, and many s wandering 

settler hus blessed him sines. 

Tue Last Worp.—According to the tre 
dition ‘sack’ was the last word uttered be- 
lore the confusion of tongues at Habel; 
therefure all peoples retain it, For in- 


stance, in Saxony it ie ‘sace:"’ German, 
‘“sick;’’ Welsh, “sack; Iriel, *sac;”’ 
French, ‘sac;’’ Latin, ‘“saccus;"’ Italian, 


*“‘suceo;”’ Spanish, ‘saen;" Greek, **cakcekoum;"’ 
Hebrew, “sak; Swedish, ‘sack, sand soun 
throughout the whole worid. 

AFRICAN Cotns.—The Marie Therena 
dollar is the only coin known in Abyasinia. 
Cioth and bars of rock salt, ten inches long 
by two inches wide and deep, bound with « 
reed, serve as their ordinary means «f bar- 
ter, A recent traveler says he made ever- 
lusting irliendsiup with = village chiel Ly 
making hin a present of an empty W orces- 
ter sauce bottle, the glass stopper appearing 
to be asource of delight and comfort to 
haitn. 

In TURKEY.—In Turkey seholastic works 
are all eubellished with tithes such as the 
following: “The Splendid Peari,"” on the 
principles of Mussulman laws: “The Cat- 
ting Sword;”’ « treatise on religious conts.- 
versies; “The Casket of Pearis;"’ aseful ad- 
vice tothe military profession; and *The 
Willow Branch, with the Must Heautilul 
Kheturical Leaves.”” Must of the abive 
works are sold at prices which bring thei 
within the reach of everybody. 

IN JERUSALEM.—There is but one clean 
spot in the whole Jewish district of Jeri- 
saleur Itisthe old temp.e land at the 
Western wall of Haram, 160 feet in length 
and 10 feet wide. It isthe place where thw 
Jews perform their lamentations. There 
are always a few pilgrims there. Ou Fri dav 
night most of the Jews congregate ) meurn 
over the fall of the holy citv. In torg He- 
brew antiphons thev bewail ite departed 
glory, and lean their heats aya.nst the 
walls and ery and kiss the stonex., 


Tuk Fia.—Vigs are the fruit of a tree, 
which is a native of Asia, but was early in- 
ported into Europe; it Nourwsbhes in Frane-, 
Spain, Italy, and even ripens its fruit in 
this country. The earliest fig-trees ‘ntre- 
duced into England are still in the arei- 
bishop's garden at Lambeth; they are be- 
lieved to liave been planted by Cardinal 
Pole; they now bear fine fruit, Tove greater 
part of the figs are from the shores of the 
Levant. The figs, when ripe, are dried in 
evens, ahd are packed in buxes ard small 
baskets lor exportation, The fig-tree seldom 
grows nore than twelve feet high, but is 
very spreading, :nd bears large lobed 
leaves, which are annual in Europe, and 
perennial between the tropics, 


THE OLDEST Srock.—The most ancient 
stock of royaity is that of the Mikado. The 
Chinese, it is true, clainy that their history 
beyins about 4,000 years B. (., but this 
inust be taken with considerable salt. 
Ayainst the 5,000 yearsor wore of the 
Chinese, the Japanese place only 2,544. 
They date their calender from the ascension 
of Junmu Tenno, whieh ok place April 
7th, 660 B.C. This assertion may aiso be 
subject to dispute by historians, but the fact 
remains undisputed that winle China bas 
had 22 dynasties, Japan bas had bat one. 
There has been but one long unbroken 
chain of inonarcis, the longest, oldest 
dynasty in the world, in eomparmon with 
which the Guelphs, Hapsburge, and Ko- 
tinanotts are but of yesterday. 


Farti's URKAT OneES.—Reobert Steven- 





a 


| Locke, 


; 
avy, Sir Joshu: ynot 
“I snould have great need reper: it if I | yon samen . Fay meee, 


; 
‘ 


son left no family behind. His wife died 
many years ago,and he remained a widower 
so that the direct line frown Cleorge Steven. 
son, the eminent enygineet, has died out. 
James Watt, the noted inventor, left no de- 
seoendants. Itappears thatthe men noted 
for mechanical genius, like many of those 
famous in liierature, science and govern 

ment, leave no children to perpetuate theft 
names, Shukspeare, Milton, Bacon, New- 
ton, Harvey, Pope, Manefieid, Pat, Fox, 
firey, Cowper, Collins, Theowurpaon, Gold- 
smith, Congreve, Hume. Bishop, Butler, 
Hobbs, Adan Sipith, Berntinern, 
Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Byron, Lord Clyde and others 
well known to faine have no representatives 
now living. 

Livk'’s CONTRASTS. —Onr a certain 
in Denver, Col, isa stone inansion of sur- 
passing elegance which, with ite ground, 
cost nearly £) 000,000. Direetly Oppysile, 
ona vacant lot isa lent, boarded up inside 
as far 48 the angle 
end of it is pierced 


front oud are a 


street 


Ot the rest, The tack 
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Ay ind iss one [ tiie tame . as 
ful Colorado ininers, being worth «a 
£50,000. Fle prefers his ten any dwe 
Ing bouse, and says he would nut exchange 


it 


for Wiudsor Castle. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF DAY. 





BY KITA. 





1 saw the maiden More go forth—ber steps were soft 
aad eull 

To load her golden pitcher at the sum font on the hill; 

And, as she bowed ber meckiy doen, the Spirit v1 the 
Ivay 

Btole by, and with bie waking breath aissed Night's 
dew-teare away. 


1 saw the maiden yet agaia, bet ber looks were proud 
and high, 

And scarce Earth's trees shicid could bear the Gre- 
darts of the o&F ; 

And the bridegroom tay beside ber, his giant limbs 
outepread, 

Far in theie povutide slowter, ow bis azure-vanvered 
bed. 


b «aw the maiden yet agein, but ber feet were burry- 
ing on, 

As ‘twere some hooded piigrim ere yet his Journey 
dour : 

Quenehed wax the ranlight in ber eyes, aud dews 
were on ler Oreaet, 

While Evening feng ber porple scarf along the 
shady sed arnt 


I saw the maiden once agvia, and as she passed to 
fig tt, 

The Moon with man (a eter tar, came dancing into 
eigit ; 


And sad and soft on optrit- wings, as the vision rolled | 


away. 
Pell down the Sights dark curtain om the chambers 
of the Day. 
eR ee ~ 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER XIII 
ea I don't understand the ways of 


(CONTINUED.) 


Eng! ists ladies." 





It was two-edged, aceusing both Lady 


banshaw and bersett of oequetry, and tril- 
ling wite the teelings of others. 

Arthur Kange did mot know how deeply 
his words cut, vor bow much poison they 
leftin the wound,ter during some days past 
Judith bad been trving to nerve hersell to 
« difficult task—ibat of speaking to Alice 
reya;ding ber conduct with Carleigh. It 
was innocent enough om her part, but 
shocked the senses of a girl fresh frome re- 
tired Bastern life. 
was s00n to be her betrothed, s» Alice Fan- 
shaw said in many 4c wfidential chat,which 
always, however, trailed off intu @ covl si- 
lence that wae irksome lo both. 

“L'il speak ty ber,” Judith bad said to her- 
welt, oN», Deasmn ; she would rebuke ine 
and say it was jealousy, and Fo could not 
bear her t+ say that.” 

And s the matter 
leerart Dleedisng am whee 
shadow of auning tevuble in ber cousiu's 
irivointy, and pain for the woble, trusting 
uncle whom she deariv bowed. 

Judith’s tace, then, Maned as she gazed 
imfignantly iv Ranges eves, and he felt 
ready to throw binmelf at ber feet and beg 
for rd. 

“Pray tergive me.’ be maid, 
“Misa Nesinit—Judah. Have some pity on 
me. Ittemy blant way. You know what 
tam. “Meaven knows that T would not will- 
logly say « word that should offend you. It 
was a slip.” 

“A slip!’ 


had stood, Jucdith’s 
seemed ty sve the 


earnestly, 


she said, scornfully. “Oh, Mr. 
Range, it was—-it was—ob f'' ste cried, with 
asiamp of her little foot, “you were 
right. itis quite tame that you should 


ge." 
One inoment there wasa glimpse of Ju- 


| heartily. 


Iie tem (eeurgze Carleigh 


| be persisted in bis determination ; and 80 


dith’'s indignant teee, with its flashing eyes, | 


then she was yone, fowers aud all. 

Artuur Kange stood motioniess for a few 
Ipinules, with lis breast sweliiug with rage, 
insery, and disapyrrimtiusent. 

“Shes right,” be said to himself; ‘it is 
time | wae away. I ouglitu’t to have come. 
1 did have asort of prophetic warning in 
the “Grand that morning that I should onl 
inake smoyself uiserabie by coming and 
have. 

“Whatasaveagelam! The sooner I'in 
back with Uncle Wash. the better. T'in no 
more fit forthe @anety of EKuylish ladies 
than a bear, Whatsthe wood of morey ? 
A girllike tiatthinks mothing of it, Nor 
yetof me. Well, supp me it's nny nature. 
She read wiat I mesnt as if it had been 

rinted, and—well, 4 was a bit of honest 

ndignation on my part. I don't care,’ he 
continued, throwing bimself into a seat: 


| that Gieorge is to 


—$—s ——- 
ae 


-drel will 


‘it's Cimgraceful, aud Judith oughtn't two. 


marry such a scoundrei—cad, 1 suppose 
theylicsii bim bere. I don't think the 
otber tneaus any barn, poor woman; but 
she's walking onthe brink of a precipice 
and doean't know it. She's always with that 
biackguard; and if ever man tried to empt 
woman to du wrong, |) believe trom my soul 


Carleigh's unyAing ber; while Sir Harry, | 


entle, chivalrous old suldier—by George ! 

quite love the old fellow !—he sees noth- 
ing, bears nothing, in bes sumpie faith and 
worsnip of the teautiful woman be has 
snade his wite. 

“Ob! a miisteke, a cri-take,”’ hesaid, after 
a pause. “May ant (eteter, Poor old fel- 
low, If sie does ge wry tt will kill him. 


“Am T wrong’ully suspieous T° he went 
on. “Is ttoaly (he free way of English- 
women? NS [smn rigghot r Judith would 
not have flawed up «« she did, It was more 
birar it girats apy reat ereeit. (ine Can s6ee 

‘ ~ ‘ will 
wak ‘ lie's mt 

* 4 a " ~ ‘ ~ 
te ad | ’ 4 “ 44 Vv 
ior sere « r y « 

oN _hesa & me HM tine wen.'e, 

chivalrous ftrustiog &llows; but if his 


faith were fie sanother mwan— 


THE SATURDAY 


the man who has led bis men into battle. I 
believe he’d kill that blackguard like ado, 
aud—serve him right. 

“Shall I put bini on bis guard, poor old | 
fellow ? How handsome he looks, with | 
reat, drvoping, grey tmoustache—gentie- 
wan to the Rin They may sneer at 
breed, but there’s breed there; so there is 
in his bluff old brother. y Bee what 
a pair! I don’t wonder that is soldiers 
carry all betore them. I'd fol either of 

those inen to the deat». 

“Heigho! It's a queer world! Well, what 
shall I do? Tell him to look out? Give his 
brother a bint ? 

“] should deserve horsewhipping if I did 
and | should get it. After all, it is oniy my | 
inean, t rly, contemptible education 
that inakes me think such things of a pure- 
minded English lady. I'minthe wrong ; 
she's right enough. Some day that scoun- 

0 wo lar, get ordered out of the | 
house, and all will be well. She's too sweet 
a woman and tov clever not to see her dan- 
ger oon. 

“My course mw marked out; I've been 
dreaming,and I've woke up. I'veended by 
disgracing inyself with Judith; but she will 
say nothing. I must not make matters 
worse by doing so dastardly a thing as 
speaking tothe General—either General, 

“Perhaps all this is a lesson for me in the 
inanners of polite society ; and I shall get 
on better by-and-by. Ha!lba!bha!”’ he 
laughed, bitterly. “The ideaof my aspir- 
ing to that sweet English lady; but the 
thought of her being betrothed to that fel- 
low seemed to stir me. No, don't be a bhuin- 
beg, Arthur; you know you took a fancy 
when at Malaypore, and it was that made 
you take this European trip with a faint sort 
of idea that perhaps— on gee 

“There, the bubble’s burst. "ll write 
her # line, and beg her pardon. No I won't. 
She’ll think better of ine for asking it open- 
ly, and in a trank, manly way, and I will 
directly after dinner—if I get a chance.” 

He started, tor, unhbeard,the brothers had 
approached over the solt grass. 

“Hallo, traveler!’ said Sir 





Robert, 


“All alone, Range ?" said Sir Harry. 

“Thought | saw Judith with you,” said 
Sir Robert ; and the brothers seated them- 
selves by the visitor. 

“Yes, she was gathering flowers,”’ said 
Range, “and has gone in.” 

“Well, are you ready for the birds, 
Range ?" said Sir .farry. “Burton tells ine 
the coveys are splendid this yvear."’ 

“Ready ? No, Sic Harry. I have made up 
ny inind to yo tomorrow,” 

‘G07 To-morrow? My dear boy, don’t 
think of such a thing. I’ reckoning on 
some good tramps over the stubbie with 

ou.” 

‘The jade ! she's snubbed him,’ thought 
Sir Robert. “What imps ziris are!’ ‘Then, 
aloud, * You're net going, Range 7” 

“Yes, Sir Robert, yes. Do you know,I’ve 
been here going on for six weeks?”’ 

“No,” said Sir Robert, “and I'm sure my 
brother dvesn’t. All we kuow is that we 
have for a visitor a jolly nice, frank young 
fellow frou the West, and that we've boty 
been delighted with his society.” 

“Indeed, yes,’ said Sir Harry; “and I | 
shall be terribly pg rg if you don't 
stay. Here,I must set vy Faushaw at bium 
Bob. He can't refuse ber.” 

“No,” said Sir Robert, whose face turned 
a little gloomy justthen. ‘You'll have to | 
stay, Range.’’ 

“He doesn't say he'll set his niece at me,”’ 
thougitt Kange ; and, in a quiet, firin tone, 





the matter ended by Range guing up to the 
house. 

“Judy's been snubbing hiin, Harry,'’said 
Sir Robert. 

“Snubbing bim ?"’ 

“Yos. [ll be bound t) say he has been 
proposing tober, and she has snubbed | 
biim,"’ 
“Surely,Mr. Range, knowing as he does | 





marry her, would not 
overstep his position ? He is not potished, 
but I don't think be would forget bimself 
like that.’’ 

“Obl ! i don’t know, Harry. A fellow in 
love says and does strange things.’’ 

“| don’t think Mr. Range would so tar | 
forget his position as my pucs.”’ 

“Tdo, and I hope be tas.” | 

“My dear Bob, said Sir tarry, laving his 
hand upen bis brothers kuee, “this is a 
cram of yours.” 

“Very likely.’ 

“You don't mnueh care 
leigh ?"’ 

“Not at all."’ } 

“Tin sorry, Bob, because he tells ine that | 
tnatters are quietiv progressing between 
him end Judith, and I sincerely bope that 
he and my darling litthe niece will svuon be | 
nan amd wile.”’ 

“My darling little niece, Harry ; aud I'm 
dead against you there.” 

“And it's po use for either of us to worry 
tiny dear bey, for the young people will set- | 
tle it all tiene! ves. ”” 

“Eygad !they wil’, 
hold way tongue.” 

“Ab {there is Alice, and George is with 
her,” said Sir Harry, rising. “I'll go and 
join them.” 

“And I shall stop here, I've just a threat- 
ening of gout in vey right toe, Harry, and 
Il shali rest itfora bit,” said Sir Rubert, 
whose countenance became vvercast. 


for George Car- | 


Harry ; aud so Jil 





CHAPTER XIV 


rHER LAST time ASKING. 
TR HARRY cope and strolled off t 
\ Lany Fanshaw ood er OK ert sat 
A rowning and skinew after teisa till, all 
al ce. he beeaine aware Of a S8LaIOW al fis 
leet, at i there wus J sJith, lime lang rather 
Wiiile. 


| her face white, and her lower 


| a Dutchman. 


be watched had shed the sunshine cf ber 
| smile u 


EVENING POST. 


“Ah, you're there, are you?” he ex- 


' clatmed. 


“Yea, uncle.” 

“Come closer, Jady,” ssid the old man, 
sternly. “I want to talk to you.” 

Judith sat down close & bin,and be took 
bold of her arm, remaining silem® tor some 
few ininates, 

“Judy,” he said at last, “youre a woman 

yw." 

“Yes, uncle." 

“And I’m a blunt old 
world.”’ 

“Yes, uncle.” 


man of the 


“I’m going to speak very plainly t» you. 


I don’t want to make mischief, mind 


that.” 
“I'm sure vou don't, uncie.” 


“Then, look here, my darling; I'm in a | 
PPE remainder of that day passed in a 


hobble.”’ 
“A hobble, dheie ?” 


“Yes,iny dear. I don't like the way things | 


are going bere.”’ 

The colour began to come in Judith’s 
cheeks, f 

“Tell ine this frankly, without any missy 
fine airs—Are you going to marry ‘ieorge 
Carieigh ?”’ 

“No, uncle. Never !’’ 

“Well,that’s emphatic, said the old man, 
with a sigh of relief. “I'm serry for your 
uncle’s sake, beca he’s set on it. I'm 
giad for mine, for not. But look here, 
he’s paying all sorts of attentions ts your 
cousin to pique you ; and I don't like tosee 
it—not manly and nice ; and some day it 
will be giving Uncle Harry a twinge worse 
than the gout. What's to be done 7" 

“Oh, uncle, I don’t know.” 


“I can't tell Harry. I can’t spoak to Alice 


of course. I won't speak about it lo George 
Carleigh ; 1 won't let bim see that 1 notice 
it; but it must be stopped f’" 

Judith looked at her uncle in a troubled 
way. 

“You must speak either to Alice or 
George Carleigh, or—there, no; I won't 
swear before you, my dear; it isu‘t nice and 
inanly; but it has given wnethe gout hor- 
ribly. It bas upset me, and it flies Ww iny 
toe. You've—you ve noticed this 7” 

“Don't; please don't ask me, dear."’ 

“But I have asked you,girl. What's to be 
done ?”’ 

*J—J don’t know, dear.”’ 

“Hang the puppy ! 
believe in hin so. Dear old boy, he’s ike 
a child over such inatters. You inust speak 
to Aliee.’’ 

“Uncle, it would break up our friendship 
forever.” 

“Then you must speak to George Car- 
leigh.” 

“My dear uncle, it is impemsible !"’ 


“Then what isto be done ?”’ he cried, ina | 


perplexed way. ‘There, there, 1 suppose 
we inust wait, and let the enemy develop 
his tactics a little nore befure we shape our 
own.”’ 

“Yes, uncle,” said Judith, with asigh of! 
relief, and she half rose. 

“No, no,” said the old gentleman ; “I 
have not done with you yet. Sit duwn. 

Judith resumed ber piace. 


“Now, once more, you won't have 
George Carleigh ? This is the last time of 
asking ?” 


“No, uncle, I—will —not !’” 

“Then what's this «about you and 
Range ?”’ ° 

“Uncle !”’ 

“You two have been quarrelling—you've 
snubbed him, you jade!’ 

“T—] don’t know what you mean,uncle.” 

“Yes you do, pussy. I know as well as 
can be. Poor fellow! He's been saying 
something, and you've theught it preima- 
ture and snubbed him. You did, didn’t 
your” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Judith, consciously. 

“Ab, well! don’t be hard on bim. Never 


| mind his money ; he’s none the worse for 


being rich. What I think ust of is that 
he’s @ thoroughly nice fellow. Don't let him 

», Judy.” 

“Not let him go, uncle ?” 

“No; he’s down in the dainps,and he nas 
told us he'll go to-morrow ; and by Jove! 
he means it too.” 

“Ah 1” 

Judith sank back against the seat, with 
lip dropped 
just a little, as if toshow bow prettily red it 
was, while the old man chuckled very 


| softly. 


“Halhba!hatha! Call me a conceited 
old dunce if you like, Harry, botif I don't 
understand women better than you do, I'm 
There, run away sow, wy 
dear. I've given you plenty of meutal 
food for one morning ; go now and let it di- 

est.’’ 

Judith turned her eves, full of tears,upon 
her uncle, and the ol man caught her to 


b's breast, held her there with the sobs 


streguling for exit, andthen released her, 
saving, hastily— 

“Getaway with you pussy! We mustn't 
havea scene out here. I say, Judy,’ be 
cried, holding her hand as sie was going, 
“that was the last time of asking, you 
know.”’ , 

“Yes—yes — yes!" she cried, nodding 
through her tears; “the very, very, very 


' last tine of asking, uncle; and 1 don’t want 


to marry anybody at all.” 

“What wicked little storytellers 
are,”’ said the old General, laughing solily: 
“and the beet of tue fun is ther think all 
the while that tney are tl 
but the truth.*’ 


irl 
giris 


Spcanm by nothing 


He sat leas g forwa , 
pretty figure g y 
Stone rans 
Driiliant s ) + ' 
2 its 4 > j “4 
Bruiie Upon iis sce r 
Then it grew more sober. a ih ice bie 
4 
a8 be thought of what hix t rhit ee 
" me > ‘ 
i been if some Such sweet woman as tie on: 


I wish Harry didn't | 


> cause I ain go rict, ?’ 








nm him. 
“Aah! he said,softly, “I daresay I should 


| have been quite another man.” 


Just then Judith disappeared, and be saw 


| hie brother going round the end of the 


house, while George Carleigh was talking 
rather markedly tw Lady Fanshaw, who 
was about to enter the drawing-room win- 
dow. 

The pleasant look upon Sir Robert's 
countenance gave place to astern frown,and 


he drew himself up with something of bis 
| old military air, as he muttered— 


“Something must be dyne !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CONFESSION OF SOUL. 


somewhat constrained manner. Every 

member of the family at Helmthorpe 
sseined to be troubled with a desire for eul- 
itude till they were united at dinner ; and 
even that sociable neal passed off in a curi- 
ously stiff fashion. 

After coffee,the two vou men strolled 
out into the grounds, to find that the night 
had turned gloomy, as if a storin were 
threatening. The air was thiek and heavy, 
dense clouds veiling the sky ; but the scent 
of the flowers caine soft and sweet, and as 
Range walked slowly towards the drawing- 
room window,Carleigh,who was singularly 
silent, hanging behind and lighting a pr eh 
his heart gaveathrob as he saw Judith’s 
white dress where she stood leaning against 
the open glass casement. 

“+I can’t go away without asking ber to 
forgive me,” he said. “It’s my night 
here, and I shall always rewember these 
bappy days when I am far away.” 

Pint ! how sentimental Iam. Here,I’ll 
go and speak to her like a inan—right to the 
point.” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then Car- 
leigh passed him, sinoking, and went up to 
the other window, where Range so 
Lady Fanshaw to be; though, the lamps 
not being lit, he could not see her. 

“[’m sorry it isso lovely a night,”’ said 
Range, quietly, as he stopped in front of 
Judith, 

| “Why ?” 

| Because it will make my departure more 
difficult. This place is so beautiful. I have 
passed such happy days here.’’ 

| Judith did not speak. 

| ‘Can Lady Fanshaw hear what I sav?” 

“No,” said Judith, buskily, “I think not, 
and she is talking to Captain Carieigh 
now.” 

“Did you expect ime to come and speak to 
you to-night ?” : 

“Yen.” 

*Will you come with me round the 
grounds ?”’ 

“No. You can speak to me here.” 

Range remained silent now fora few min- 
utes, during which they could hear the low 
murinur of Carleigh'’s deep yoice on the 
cne side, and from the other, where the 
light streamed out, an occasional laugh aud 
the clink of a coffee cup. 

. “I wanted to ask you to forgive me,” said 
Range, at last. 

“Forgive you ?” 

“For all I said today. I was much to 
| blaine. I grew cndied, for I was bitter and 

or ome I had no right to be.” 

No.” - 

“But I felt it just as keenly.” 


“And you are really going to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes. I would rather go. I have been 
here a long time. Jt will be better so.’’ 

To Range’s astonishinent and deligtst, 
Judith just then placed her hand upon his 
arin. 

“Let us godown the garden,” she maid, 
sof*!v, and his heart gave a great throb. 

The next moment it was as heavy as ‘ead, 
for he saw before them the figures of Car- 
leigh and lady Fanshaw, and be felt that 
he was to go and play police. 

Ifthat had been Jadith’s intention, it 
proved to be a failure, tor ina few minutes 
the other couple were invisible, and Judith 
was too intent upon her companion s we rds 
to think more of her cousin. 

They had strolled vearly down to the 
Wilderness when§ Range stopped short, 

| loosed her arin,and remained tor a few sas0o- 
ments watching the flitting here and there 
of a white moth, and the bright spark of « 
gilow-worm in one of the banks, 

‘Different to the fireflies _atyMa'aypore,”’ 


he said. i. 

“Ton. °* 

it was quite a whisper, and there wa~ 
another silence, then Range drew a lous 
breath. 

“Miss Nesbitt,""he said, “I meant to have 
said to you to-nigut, in a plain, manly way 
‘forgive ine, and good-bye ;’ but there's Pa 
something that seems to make me say iMeore 
to you—who told me to-day [ was your 
friend. I want to say lo you that I bope 
you'll be very happy when you are :narried 
na pe ay Carleigh.”’ ; 

t was a cluinsy speech ward 
ae pe a it wade Judith’s bones’ eee 

“I shall never ina i “i ” 
she said at last. al aay ” 

“Then ] will—I must tell you,” he said 
in a low, eager whisper ; “I cannot keep it 
back. Miss Nesbitt—Judith—I love you—I 
do,as truly a8 a inan could love vou. [ know 
all iy faults, how unworthy I am. but if 
you'll give some hope, I’I/ try so hard to 
nake inyself more refined—a man at who 
your friends would never sneer. Al! wo : 


{ believe ine, he said, t terly. «¥ us 
no fal tr ne,’ , 
-_ : io) 7 + ; 
s I i ve, P said, quietly; “but this 
— ‘ im Slauke. You are so rich that bun- 
‘Feas of Drilliant inatches wil] byes open to 
you. You are a mate fora princesa,’’ 
sehe , 


tich ? Why, vou'd 


not refuse me be- 
‘Take away 


hie Said, 
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my money, and whatam I? You don’t re 
Jemse *@ for tbat 7°” 

| clo,” said Jadith, Grmily. 

“Teen U'limake uryself poor for your 
astke,’’ be cried. 

“Why, what would your rich reistives 
say?” . 

“That I had again shown them that I was 


the luckiest feliow under the sun, and the 
cleverest.”’ 

“Cleverest f’’ 

“In winning the love of a sweet, pure, 
English lady.” 


is words were so earnest and manly that 
Judith telt touched. 

“I'm not inuch,” be said, ~I know the 
best point in me is my love fer you.” 
nenige ok will —~ ay 

v hy, ” see oO 
se in your iravela.” 
>: “German 


ladies in your 

“Su I have,” he said seriously x 
French, Italian, Swies—I've seen them all, 
and I have never felt to care & give one 


—e ft: fe why ?”’ 
“Ne How should 1?” 
“I bad seen you, and though I tried very 
hard to you——” 

“Ab! but that was not ite,” said Ju- 
dith, with a forced to conceal ber 
trouble, byt which isugh be took to be 


reali. 
“No,” he said, bitterly. “It was not 
lite; but it wasa w man's way 


eak,ignorsnt 
ot trying to get over a trowble. I might | 
I did know, bat # was no | given him another thought; neither had be 


have kuown. 
use. I did struggle against H, and it’s all 
over now.” 

He held out his hand, but Judith did not 
seein to see it. 

“You have forgiven me for what I said 
to-day ?”” 

“Yes, Mr. Range.” 

“Thank you,” be said, quietly, and with 
a genutie appeal in his towe that was almost 
pathetic. “Now please try and all 


who was very rich, aad was weak enough 


to think he might win an English lady's 


heart.”’ 

The moth kept flattering round and round 
the glow-worm’s light as Ut it were acandie, 
and the silence was alinest intense as the 
sweet breatit of the honeysuckle floated to- 
wards then ; while Jaduh's ‘ears, unseen 
by her companion, Zell fast, and her beart 
kept on beating, * Yes—no—yes— no— 
no,”’ in answer to the question she kept 
usking. 

Poor Atthur Range! he was ignorant in- 
deed ;-tou, ready tod bimseif, or he 
would perba;» have fared differently. 

Had he boldly clasped Jadith there in his 
aris, for the inoment she would have re- 
sented it, then yielded to the inusensible 
force that would have domimated her will, 


this,and in the kincnessof your sweet,giri- | "@Ver crossed ber mind. 


ish nuture don't be hard upon me. Don’t | 


; 4 
a Se ae ne Sa ee | to speak words of warning—words, how- 





| 
| 


| 
/ 
| 


| 


| whispered. 


THE SATURDAY 


“No,” he said, in a deep voice. “Stay 
here, I bave much to say.” 
“You can as well speak up there,” she 


“Come, I am going 


“You are going to .”” be cried, boarse- 
ly ; and leading her quickly to the great 
rustic seat, be half pressed her down, and 


replied, lightly. 


twok his place by her side. 
6 ” abe exclaimed, end there was 
indi in her tones as she felt bow iin- 


prudent she had been. 
“Hush!” he said, hoarsely. 
k now.”’ 

“Speak ? George Carieigh, what do you 
mean ?"’ 

There was the ind t tone increasing 
in her voice, but be did not heed st then ; 
and as she started up he caught both ber 
bands in his. 

“Alice,” he whispered, “yoo must bear 
menow,. All our past bids ine to speak. I 
cannot bear it longer. My love! my love!” 

She started from him as if ste had been 
ep and iy 

r 


“I mest 


those moments the reality of 
came in all its foree. For 
weeks there bad been something pleas- 
urable in receiving the tender, respectful 
homage of this young and handsome man. 
| He had been her old companion, and in 
| the past, before his departure with bis regi- 
; ment to the Cape, there had been plenty of 
laughing flirtation. 

e had gone, however, and she had not 





| a thought for her till he received the newn 
| of her wedding, when he bad been ued 
into the earnest attentions which re- 
| sulted in the preser:t declarations, 

The days had giided by,and, thcughtless- 
iv enough, Alice Fanshbaw had received the 
adulation of her old companion. A thou- 
sand attentions bad been offered to her like 
so uiuch incense, and it bad seemed very 
| sweet, though athought of infidelity had 
Still, she had 

ne drifting.on farther and farther into 
anger, alinost unconsciously, with no one 


ever, that she would have resented as the 
cruellest of insults. 

George Carleigh had set himself to win 
what he called revenge; and to this intent 
he had brougit to bear tender words, gentle 
respect, all the chivalry that man should 
display towards woman. 

Alice had found it very pleasant, and 
when a reproving thought made advance 
she had indignantly toid bherse!f that there 
was no harinin all this; but now, in one 
moment, the peril of her position was plain, 
and the folly of her previous conduct stared 
her in the face. 

“Why do you repuise me like this?”’ he 
“Alice, ny own love, what is 
the world to us—this hateful marriage, this 
long time of bitter ordeal ?”’ 

*“Silence!”” she panted. “Loose m 


and Range would have walked back to tie | nende, How dare you insult me with 


liouse with her a happy man. 

As it was, hesuddenly tk a step to- 
wards her, caught ber band io his, and 
kissed it. 

“God bless you !"’ he cried, hoarsely. 
shall not see you again alone. Good-bye!” 

He had tarned and harried tack to the 
house, as Judith theught, bat only stepped 


| 


“J | 


| 


! 


. in amongst the bushes and stood watching © 


till he saw the soft white robe cross the 
threshold of the now lit-up drawing-room 
window, Then he turned and walked hur- 
riedly away in among the trees, to seek the 
darkest part of the grounds, where he 


might try in the sitent shadows to regain | 


his equanimity before going up Ww the 
house, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 
OME out; I want to speak to you,’’said 


\ 
the open drawing-room window. 
‘To speak to me?” sad Lady Fanshaw, 


rather buskily, and, as if forced bv his | 


stronger will, she stepped out on tw the 


Carleigh,in a low tone,as he went up to | 





dewy lawn, and walked with him slowly 


towards the shrubbery. 

As they came opposite to the open dining- 
room window, Alice and stl gaz- 
ing In at the two silver-haired brothers ; 
and her eyes rested upon the elderly, haud- 
some face 
touched ber on the arm. 

“Come,” he said, softly ; 2nd she wailkec 
siiently away by lis side. 

She was conscious of a feeling that she 
should not do this thing, that % would be 
better to return at once to house, but a 
strong emotion inoved her to obey ; and be- 
fore she was aware of it,the Intle rustic gate 
had clicked, and they were down in the 
Wilderness, where the waters ;lashed and 
trickled musically, and fram out of the 
darkest part there eame a low, fluttering 
nvise as the night-jar uttered ms strange 
Vibrating croak. 

The moths were inany bere, careling and 
hawking here and there; w-worins 
could be seen in several of the sks, and 
soft diffusion of light that was aismsest dark- 
ness Caine from above, amongst the trecs. 

“Why bave you come down here ?’’ she 
said at last. “It is getting late. Let us go 
back to the house.”” 

‘Because | aim miserable.” be whispered. 

“What nonsense,George ! There, you are 
mad and foolish Come, te seusitie. You 
are neglecting Judita for 

“Judith ! Would you like » 
ways hanging alter that = 
k= 


-? 
Tre. 
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v Inet wait 


‘How absurd °”’ 


was nothing betwee 
bid this subject forever. 
back,”’ 


Wiiv. tin 
And mow I for- 
©, tet us go 


ehe ert re 


“Th 1. 


of her husband till Carleigh 


words !”’ 

“Tnsult!” he cried. “Isit an insult totell 
the beautiful idol of my life that I love 
her?”’ 

‘George Carleigh, loose my hands. An- 


other such word, and I lay your conduct 


before my husband.” 

“Your husband!’ he cried, angrily. 
“What will you tell him? That vou led me 
on with your looks and words til I spoke 
like this? Oh, it is too late. Remember all 
the past—all you have been tome! How 
can you resist ine like this?”’ 

“Are you nad ?”* she-cried, struggling to 
free her hands. 

““Yes,’’ he said, boarsely, “with love—the 
love you pretend to despise !"’ 

“Aim I to call for beip?” she said, trying 
to be firm. 

“For help?” he cried,:nockingly, “help 7 
Against ine? Hush! you foolish, fluttering 
bird !”’ 

“Carleigh—George—for your own sake— 
for my sake !"’ 

“Yes, for our sskes,”’ he whispered. 

“For the sake of bin who has been wore 
than a father to you!” 

“Silence !"’ he cried ; “it is too late. You 
are inine now, Alice, love!’’ 

*Love!’’she cried,throwing hitwn from her, 
in her norror and despair. ‘How dare you 
use such a word as this to me?’’ . 


“Because you are ny love,my very own, | 


” 


and 
“Hush! for Heaven'’ssake—look! There! 
We are watched !’ 





He had caught her tightly in his arma, | 


and one moment she was fiercel y struggling; 
the next she was motionless and mert, 


| pointing with one hand their rigit. 


Carleigh loosed bis hold, and as she stag- 


' gered back, to sink half tainting upon the 


seat, covering her face with hey hands, and 
uttering a low, sobbing toan of stame and 
despair, he sprang towar's a figt re, dimly 
seen in the darkness, close at nand, 

Halt tainting, the darkness growing 
blacker, and the trees circling round h r 
giddy brain, Alice Fanshaw sat hack, as if 
in a leng and hideous nightmare, listening, 
white with terror, till Carleigh seemed w 
start out of the darkness before ber. 

*Back!”’ he panted, **back tw the house— 
quick! Be calm!” 

*“*W hat is 1t?’’ she said, as she rose, trein- 
bling, and then sank back belpless on the 
seat. “What liave you done?’ 

“Silenced a blabbing tongue!" be replied 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘Saved your reputa 
tion and my own!” 
APTER 
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rustic seat star if 


A 
ard tr r. 
His hand was ecrld and wet, 
ments were drippirg with water. 
But it was uot that which inade ‘er 


whe caught her hia 


ied to rame te 


rar- 
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EVENING POST. 


the knowledge of her position; that her 


she dared not lovk. An 


do h 
— eae cane ted teen, ae 


ago, George 


please” 

going had looked forward with an 

likely to form a blank in her life. Now as 

she realized all, she shuddered, and his 
with her seemed an added horror. 

“Do you hear what I say?’’ he whisp-red. 
“Alice, you wust go back, and, for your 
lite be calin!”’ 

She did not enawer, for from out of the 
nist and dark neas that had seemed to swoop 
down upon her brain, the incidents of the 

few ininutes came out ope by one with 
terrible distinctness. 

lf she had fainted, the insensibility had 
been but momentary. Then she had sunk 
down upon her knees on the soft turf, star- 
ing wildly across the stream where Carieigh 
had disappeared. 
ber by the arin. 

“Are you asleep?" 
“Alice, rouse yourself,”’ 

“Yes,” she said, speakin 
she rose and stood before 

“You heard all ?” 


he said, roughly. 


vacantly ; and 
im. 


We could easily walk the distance. 
the conservatory at twelve." 

She shook her head shuddering. 

“What has come to you?’ he cried, 
fiercely. ‘Can you not see that this in a 
time for action? You will fy with me— 
this affairs necessitates flight. You will be 
| realy to yo with ine at twelve, away from 
| this life of slavery, and in some far-off land 
we will forget everything—the worli—ail 
| —in our love !’’ 

“That man!’ said Alice, in a hoarse 
voice, “he will tell my busband. 
not tace him aguin.”’ 

“But for a lew hours,” he whispered : 
‘then flight, and ti.e past shall be as a 
dreai.”’ 

“Ab! she cried, londly. “I remember 
—I remmember now. You—you have killed 
him!’ > 





firmly that she utte acry of pain; but 
the suffering cleared her vision more and 
nore. ‘Be silent!’ 

**Tell me,” sha cried, fiercely, ‘vill he 
of husband all—all that be bas seen ?"’ 

“No " re 

“Then I aw right. You—oh! horror! 
horror ! herrur !—you have killed him !"’ 


“I have defended your reputation. Can 
yon not see? He brought it upon hituself. 


ok at ane !"’ 

She gazed at him wildly, and, glooiny as 
it was, she could see that he was drenched 
with water; his evening dress was muddied, 
and his coat almost ripped from his 
shoulaers. 

“There is not a moment to lose,”’ he 
said, savagely. ‘Go back to the drawing- 
roouw. Be calm—talk—play—do anything. 
You have not seen me lately. I left w 
sinoke acigar. At twelve, mind, in the 
copservatot Vv." 

“No! no!” 
sconer die !"’ 

“Hush! you foolish woman,” he cried 
fierceiy. ‘“‘Will you be calin? Do you not 
see that this is a case of life or death, per- 
haps to both 2? =There, I'll say no more 
about our flight. Go back! I insist! At 
once! There isastronger tie between us 
now even than our love !”’ 

She shivered, and sank back into the 
seat, but recovered herself directly, and 
stood up. 

“What am 1 todo?” she said, 

‘430 with me to-night.” 

“No; 1 have done enough evil,” she 
said, softly. ‘I would sooner tell wry bus 
band all.” 

“And send me to death ?"’ 

She shuddered. 

“We must not stop talking bere. 


she moaned, “I wou'd 


hoarsely. 


There, 





you are calmer now. Go back Ww the 
house; 1 will not touch you. There is 
nothing to fear, only’ be calm. You will 


be silent ?”’ 

There was atnomentary hes'tation. Then, 
in a despairing tone, she said, * Yes." 
| ‘470 then atonce. But you will 
| me in the conservatory at twelve 7” 

“Never !’’ she said, in a low tone: and 
former words—*] 


meet 


| again she repeated her 
| would sooaer die !”’ 
She uttered a Jow, gasping wail then, ard 
}seeined to be inaking some tremendous 
| effort over herseil to master ber nerves. 
| Then, as Carleigh stood shivering with 
horror iu his drenched garinentsa, be saw 
|the tall, gracefui figure glide slowly 
through the trees. 
Then he threw himself upon the turf, and 
ay thinking what he should do, 
she went back to the house. 
At the time she realized that she had 
inade some tremendous eflort over berself, 


and had returned as ina dream, but the 
first distinct remembrance sue had of that 








CHAPTER XVIIL 
IN THE EDDY. 
LICE FANSHAW never knew 


how 


portion of the evening was Of seeing the 
live from the dining-roow, ard stopping lo 
gaze in, for the sigit of ber husband hal 
seemed to bring her back reeit 

She pavsed DY ne ol sa «t 
vyazitniy «at ns ® mal 4 

woe y Straight at are 

er presence, while ber bands wer “ 
raised) towards him, lasped by Way al 
peal. 

Then, alter atew minntes, and = witlrut 
heeding Sir Robert, who was siting back 
asleep, with tue suake f Lis long pipe 





from hia with & feeling of loathing: it was | 
weakness and folly bad ied ber toa preci- 


cavailer of her existence, to whose | 


And now he was back befureher, shaking 


“*Y en,"’ 
“Then listen. It is only six miles to. 
Brackley. ‘The inal goes through at three. 


Be in 


I dare ' 


“Hush!” he aied, pruning her arm so | 


“Will you be silent ?”’ he cried savagely. - 





5 


his hand and the tube in his lipe, she 
walked slowly on towards thef yt eg 


room window that she had lef so caliniy— 
| when ?—an bour—a year—a lifetime since ? 
| When waa it? 
She could not tell. All she knew was 
| that Carleigh, who seeined now all- powerfu! 
| over her mind, had bade her be silent and 
calin, and she would be calin. She mut 
suffer, but it was life or death, and with 
| wonderful self-control,still as if ina dreary. 
| she walked slowly upto the window, ap:! 
| there stopped short, with ast teelinu 
| envy fercing itself into ber troubled iin. 
| For there, looking in her eyes the very 
| essence of all that wag pure and innocen', 
| sat Judith. 
' 


She had evidently been busy at the tes. 


table, and then, waiting, had listless), 
thrown herself into a —. and was 
| thinking, with rather asad and weary lo & 


| upon her face, which was iit by one of tive 
shaded 


lampa, 
| She seemed to rouse herself sudcden!y. 
/ and, jumping up, walked to the window 
ae Alice stood, 
| “Why, you've been playi dear,”’ 
| she enid. How long have You bens there?” 
| “Some time,’’ was the reply, in a low, 
pained voice. 
| “Why, where is George?” 

“I do not know, dear; he said he would 
have a cigar.’ 

Judith looked up at ber tor a moment, 
and then, as if driving away an unpieasant 
thought, she said, enihig— 

“The gentiemen seem to have forsaken 
us. Comein, dear. I must go and ai! 
uncie ; he has nad bis nap by now.” 

Lady Fanshaw entered the room slow! y: 
and as she came within the influence of tie 
lamp, Jadith uttered an exclamation. 

“Why, Alice, dear. how pale you are!" 

“Pale? Aml? Itisthe heat. I think 
we are going to have a s.orm.”’ 

“You ioalkae ill, dear,’’ said Judith, ten- 
derly ; and ashe spoke as if she were moved 
by what hal! taken place with ge that 
night. 

As she said this she placed one arm round 
her cousin aud ki her .cheek, ieading 
ber the while toa chair. 

Alice shuddered, and averted her eyes. 
She could not iook at the gentle, innocent 
| girl at her side. 

“Why, you shivered!” exclaimed Judith. 
“There, you have beev wandering about in 
' the damp night air and havetaken cold. I 

know what todo: a good hot cup of tea. 
Unele Robert says it is as good as quinine 
to keep off fever.” 

“Fever !"" said Alice with an effort. 

“Yes. <A cold is only aimild kind of 
fever. There,my lady—tbere’s your medi- 

‘cine. Ob! Alice, dear, bow absurd it 
seomns. Anybody would think I was imix 
tress here, making the tea, and treating 
you like a guest. But you don’t mind.” 

Alice took the ted, and hurriedly kissed 
ber cousin's hand. 

As she did so, Judith’s smooth brow 
twitched, and a wrinkle or two puckered 
her y face, for a thought not at all con- 
ducive to George Carleigh’s success as a 
wooer for her had entered her mind; but 
she said nothing, only returned the kiss, 
and then laid her cheek against her cousin's 
cfaniny brow. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
ss 3. ae 

HuMAN Passions.—A physician of the 
homcepathic school at Lyons professes, seri- 
ously, to have-discovered a remedy tor tiu- 
inan passions—those inoral diseases such as 
euvy, hatred, tnalice, anger, jealousy, ob- 
stinacv, avarice, &c., which render so many 
homes unhappy. In a painpllet to show 
“how honepathy tay improve the char. 
acter of nan and develop his intelligence,”’ 
he gives some wounderiul insiances of the 
cures alleged w have been effected by his 
special treatment, which he declares wy be 
infallible. 

In one case, a suspicious, jealous and vio- 
lent husband, who bad ili-treated his wite 
for a perivd of sixteen years was cured, un- 
consciously to hitnself, by a few globules of 
nux voinica dropped quietly into bis broth, 
and bis wile was soon Uolighte.t to hear hii 
humming soine operatic airs and addressing 
ber inost tenderly. Aftlera few days’ ex- 
perience of this regitne, the terrible man 
was transformed into the tenderest of bus 
bands. By a skilful alternation of other 
inedicaments, a rascally husband was cor- 
rected of tis inherenttaults and wilful out- 
bursts of anger. 

A iniserly father, on being subjected to a 
few doses of calcarea carbunica, gave his 
consent to his daugtiter’s marriage, which 
he had previously resisted. By the same 
inedicine, varied in its preparation,a young 
student, who was back ward in mathematics, 
was enabled to aster the science without 

» further study. Another drug cured a wiser 

and adolt—wvoth suflering from the tyr 
anny of su:us and figures. 

Tne Lyons physician has an antidote tor 
everything —uux voimica for jealousy, 
sulpiur for drunkenness, arsenic for 
inalice, and belladonna for imbecility. 
Those patients who do not bappen 
be laboring under these infirmities, an 
for whom the remedies just mentioned 
might %6 prescribed for other ailiuents, w 
probably protest against their use. but 
unhappy partners, who believe in 
efficacy of Chis last applic the sci 
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THE PATH OF LIFE. 





BY SYLVtas A. BOSS. 





Full strange the path of life appears 
View. d through the mists of Gfiv vears 
As looking backward eet our tay, 

We trace ite windiags @ay by day. 


"Twas not the one we «tehed to take 
But pisuned for our espectal ake, 
Ry tim whe keew oar every ered — 
We blinaly walks d as be decreed, 


The eeclfiah acts that made ne weep 

The precious things we might wot keep, 
Were uta part of that grand «hole 
That should perfeet a lof) soul. 


©), Father may the faith we kaew 

Ja Ciilldheot’« hour be ever true, 

Thy tender love o'er all prevails 

And yet thy Jietiee sever falls 
—_ <— e———-—— 


AN ODD WOOING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS STILL, 
PEASANT,”” “THE 





“PRINCE AND 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,"” ‘‘a 


WOMAN S8IN,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXIL—([Continven. ] 


TOU have not told ne yet why vou never 
claimed me?--why you tet me in 
ignorance so long?- why fou eutinore 

than a year off iy life, Allan 7 said Rosa- 
mond mt bast, 

“No, not yet.” 

“But you will? she asked, insistently ; 
‘and now 7" 

“You, I will; but I dont know 
say it. J was onder the hmpreaien till the 
night of the fanev ball that you had done 
Be inetlring—serenretietig that em biered ine 
againet ven,” 

“And what was that °° with an air of in- 
jured innocence. 

“T will tell vou by-and-by. 1 am comin 
to it, Whe l searched tor you at Drydd 
discovered this evil deed, as it seemed to 
tne, of vours,and To was more astonished 
nnd shocked than Tecan exproms. I hard- 
ened inv beart against you. 
send you outof my theughts, and not to 
clatus Vou for my wile taitel biiee liad soft- 
evued inv auver against vou, [ was quite un- 
cous@ietus Of your being im the neighbor- 
hood when | tirst came te Aruune Court, 
I siall never forget iv teelings when I 
suw you counting down the steps of the 
Payewia ["’ 

“Yer, I] recollect now. You looked quite 
odd aud itl, and ne wonder!" 

“Yes, you took me off my guard, and 

” 


But suddenly interrupting bim,— 

“Tell we, Allan,’ with ber fxee on fire, 
“who is Toumny 7" 

“You bad a baby, Resamond ?"’ 

“Yeu: andob!t Allan, I never saw it! 
But Twill take you and show you its little 
yrave onder the shadow of Drvdd Church. 
It it had lived " burying ber face in her 
Jianieds, 

“Hf it bad lived, what then ?" wery anx- 
ously. 

“TP should be too, too happy. It would 
Kec alimost too much If it had lived I 
would have nothing else to wish for,” 

“What,” eveing her nervously, “would 
vou sav it he was alive 7” 

“Allan, vou are crue! to nsx such a ques- 





tion, You know very well TP sheald zo mad | 


with joy!’ 

“No, no, you would net de that,’’ seoth- 
ingly. ‘reat joy never does anyone any 
hoarcve f"* 

“No,” trembling allover, no, ET have had 
great joy to-day. What more are you going 
to tell ine?" 

“T will tell you a kind of story,and then, 
my dear Rosamond, you will understand, 
J came to Drydd, but You were gone. You 
were a qneen in the fashionable world, 
You were, I was toid, Miss Dane, conse- 
quently our tnarriagge was a secret, You 
were a rich heiress—vou had deserted 
Drydd for London, Pans, and Florence, I 
happened to mect « little ragged urehin in 
alaneas Ltook a strell before dinner—a 
pretty, plucky, little fellow. 
tle with adog, and 1 came to the rescue. 
He took a taney to me and I to him, and 1 
carried him tome to dinner” 

“And this is Tou y ? 
now." 

“Wauitand vou will bear. Poor littie chap! 
He was ylad of « good meal! He was 
and hungry, and had marks of blows and 
red wealson his tender tithe back and 
arins,”’ 

“Poor darling! 
avin hetically. 

“He Lelonged to a woman called Mother 
Nan, adrunken, flerce-iaced, violent, and 
loud-tongued virago, whe let him spend 
most Of histimein the street with other 
gutter children.” 

“Oh! who would think that to look at 
bits now!” exclaimed Ros unond in amaze- 
peeeait. 

“Nv one would think k !” 

“He iouks a yentleman’s son—every inch. 
And, ob! T cannot make it cut,” looking: at 
him questioningiv. “He always seemed to 


ejaculated Rosamond, 


me mr like vert, Your Prop agree A lanwand 
yet you picke al + up > id. as you 
a ¥ rust f the wutter | . . S De a 
were Le - L 
N ” .~ 

as to bow be Was 

Something iti tims em % anx 
lety, and she exclaued, with  crimusoit 
obveks, -- 


how to | 


1 resolved to | 


Hle bad a bat- | 


I understand | 


“] know yon are going to tell me sermne- 
thing dreadial about Tommy—I know you 
are." 

“] wish I knew how to say what I wnet 
tell you. | wish to Heaven, Resamond, I 
could tell my tale withont incriminating 
anvbody. 1 wish,” looking steadily into 
her eyes and speaking very deliberately, 
that 1 conid spare your mother !"’ 

“My nother! Why what has she to say 
to it 7" she demanded, in astonishment. 

“I'm afraid she hus been mach to blame, 
Rosa. She bes poisoned your mind against 
ine !"" 

“She belived you were somebody who 
had ¢ me here and deceived te under a 
false name !"’ 

“Yes, iny dear, and made you believe it 
too, She tried me and tound me gaiity on 
circumstantial evitence, and did not give 
nea ghost of achance. But she knows all 
this,” inepressively. 

“Knows all ? How long?” 
“Since one winter evening at Violet Hill, 
| when you declined to oune down and meet 
me, Do you recollect 7" 
“Yes, and I begin to understand some 
things I could not inake out before. Everv- 
| thing is eoming back to me now. Amy 
| Glen—how curiously she looked at me. and 
| how odd she seemed, She laughed so much | 
when I asked her about Lady Kingsford, | 
| She knew her—no wonder! I am not 
surprised now that she was quite hysteri- 
cal."" 





“But to talk a litéle nore about your mo- | 
| ther, Rosie. She put the blackest construc- 
tion upon the whole aff4ir—hustied you off 
secretly to Drvydd. She said when your 
child was dead it was a good riddance, Did 


it ever—ever strike vou that she had done | 


anvthing with it?’ lowering his vee, 

“Oly! mercy, Allan!’ clasping her hands 
together tna frenzy of fear. “You are not 
going to tell ine that my mother murdered 
it?” 

“Oh, no, indead I am not,” very decided- 
ly. “You can understand that she thought 
| it was a living disgrace—that she wished it 
out of the way—-anywhere. Can you he- 
lieve that when she deceived you that it did 
| not die f"" 
| “Not die?” she screamed. “And where 
| is it? Ob f heavens, Allan! How cin vou 
torture me like this? Is—is,”’ seizing bin 
tiercely by the arm, “is it the child you 
apoke of —is—my baby—Tomiuny ?” 

Sbe read the answer vesin bin eves. It 
was enough—it was too much joy. She 
sank Slowly back wardsin a dead taint—that 
is,she would havé tallen to the ground only 
Allan caught her,carried Ler to the bank of 
the stream, ard quickly bathed ber face 
with water and opened the collar of her 
dress, and chafed her hands. Aftera very 
short tine lis reinedies were completely 
successful, Sie slowly sat up, pusbed her 
wet hair back from her forebead and, 
looking gravely at Allan, said, in a taint 
voice,— 

“It’s not all a dream, is it, about you be- 
ing Allan— and — Tommy?” very anx- 
jously. 

“Not a bit of it, my darling Rosie. Now 

ou know the three things | had to tell vou, 
You are «a good deul wiser, and I am 
sure happier than you were this 
ing!" 

“How soon can I see bim—Tommy—imny 
—son--too—Allan ? How strange—how de- 
lightful it sounds! But bow can he under- 
stand that Iam his mother? He will not 
believe it. He-~«alls me Miss Dane !” 

“T think I can trust vou to soon make 
| him believe the truth. He has always been 
| devoted to you, as it was, Rosamond, and 
| you to him.”’ 

“And what did ny mother do with him ? 
All you have told me inakes ny head quite 
| giddy.” 

“She gave him to Maggs,who passed him 
oft as ber niece's child, and firined him out 
to Mother Nan at atew shillings a-week, aud 
finally torzot him.” 

“Mother Nan, that beat him and starved 
him! Ob! Allan, ny mother never, never 
could have known ot this !" piteously. 

“Probably not. She relied on Maggs to 
get rid of bitin somehow, and asked mo par- 
ticulars, and Magys left him in the hands of 
Mother Nan, or rather of a woman, a coast- 
guard's wife,wbo mace hii over to that old 
harridan. He was passed on from one to the 
other like a bad shilling, ill be came into 
| ny hands,” 
} 

' 
! 


thorn. 


“And you bave not explained that quite 
iclearly. Did you take hin out of pure 
charity, or what ?” 

“No, not quits I knew who be was.and, 
if you will liston to me, you sball hear, 
too.” 

“Of course I will listen, goon .at once !” 
feverisbiy. 

“I came, as I toid you before, to .-rvdd te 
look for you, and you were gone. There 
was no trace of you to be found. 

“1 feltawtully disheartened and disap 
| pointed, I need hardly remark, and went 
| out to stroll about before dinner, and ¢ +\- 

lect inv ideas, and Providence threw the 
| child in uy way. 
| “He diverted inv thoughis, he took mv 
‘fancy. 1 brought him totheinn and gave 

hin a good dinner ; and alterwards, when 

1 was sinoking outside, the landlady, Mra. 

Bonner, who thought ita very extraordin- 

ary proceeding floravoung man like ime 

bringing bome a begyar brat tor company 
told ine bis history, with manv winks and 
nods and low, impressive whispers, 


“His history ?"’ 
Yes; she had tt at her fingers’ « - 
This ttle Dov | had tak Su “ 
sacl oe » bi 
She wid ne a ~ 
Dane: bow Bhe lad ~e 
v Mags had pass ti 
) i relative [ er wii; \s Mi iss 
had turned her back on the place,and never 


beeu seen again how Toumuv was i) l-used 
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eapectally sinee the lew sitlilings «2 week 
for his keep had net been paid; how his 
mother had deserted him, and torgotten 

tm.” 

; “Yes! zasped Rosamond, 

“Well, of curse, | beliewed ber story. I 
had the evidence of nv own senses, More- 
over, I ovuld see that the boy resembled 
my tamily, that be was a regular chip of 
the old Gordon block, It needed no more. 

“] took bin away without delay, having 
bought’ bim from Mother Nan for ten 
pounds. He was net dear—not a bad bar- 
gain, Rosainond. You don't think I paid 
too much 7” siniling,“and you can lmagme, 
iny dea‘, that I] was not very well »leased 
with You.” 

“How could you believe it of me, Allan?” 
indignantly. 


“Oh, come row, that’s rather too mach of | 


a good thing, your ladyship, a regatar case 
of the pot cdiling the kettle black! = Pray, 
what did you not believe of me? It I 
thought you an inhuman, unnatural roung 
woman, you considerea me an out-and-out 
scoundrel. Now, which wag the worst? 
And, besides, your imannera, when I met 
you your,cool,cynical indifference te every - 
body ; your callousness, your worldliness, 
quite filled in the picture of Miss Dane that 
worthy Mrs. Bonner had sketebed with such 
rude, black outlines. But I often wondered 
that you never found me out, Reewie. Am I 
—nay, nay, I must be changed past all 
recognition.’’ 

“It inakes an imiuense difference in any 
man, even when we see him daily, to cut 
off his beard ; and, then, youare so much 
darker and thinner, but 1 daresay I shal! 
get accustomed to you !’’ smiling. 

“Well, we will hope so, at any rate? And 
now I will leave you at yourown gate for 
the last time, and we may as well be start- 
ing. To-morrow I sball c»ne early and 
take you away from Drydd Manor fin- 


aliy.’’ 
“Bat not forever, for alwaws. Allan ?* 
eagerly. ‘‘We will come tack, even fora 


' day or two, now aud then, when we wanta 


little quiet.”’ 

“A little quiet! It never struck me that 
Miss Dane was partial to ‘a little quiet?” " 

“Butlam! And I am not Mex Dane 
now.” 

“And I wodi@ have thought that you 
hated Drydd, that vou had too painful re- 
tuiniscences-con nected with it.” 

“Yes ; many,many bitter days and hours 
Ive spent here,”’ waving her hand towaris 
the Marshes, tire trees, and the old church 
steeple ; “but | need not think of tec 
now. We inet-here, Allan—you forget that. 
Tommy was born here, and you have te4th 
been ywiven back to me bere. I have sme 
pleasant recollection®8 connected with the 
place, you see.! Laddie likes it, tom,” pert- 
ting him on thé head ; “I believe be knew 
you,”’ 
~ “1° sure@of it,and I'm equally sure that 
I used to be jealousot Laddie. It seemed to 
ine extraordinary that you should have kept 
him all along, and yet parted with Tou- 
uy.” 

*Yes, it wuald have been, if it had been 
true: and, oh, Allan,the little grave I ered 
over so often! How wicked of Maggs!" 
stopping on thé Marsh, and stamping ber 
foot. “She ought to be proseeuted for such a 
dreadtul falsehood.” 

'*] suppose you gave her no peace ull vou 
saw the grave, and she was wearied by rea- 
son of your importunity. Til tell you what 
her punishinent shail be.” 

“What ?"? very eagerly. 

*You shall call her at onee now when 
you get home, and introduce her to me and 
she will be well punished when she reflects 
for a noment that she has made away with 
my heir; for mother Nan ts deud ages aga, 
and the secret of Tommy's disappearance 
died with her, That ten pounds killed her. 
She drank it ail.” 

“I wonder what the county wiil sav,Al lan 
when tuey find you have a wife of six 
years’ standing ? and how are they to be 
told I am she ?”’ said Rosamond,as she took 
his arm. : 

“I’m sure I don’t know. The truth wil! 
be best for our own inimediate tnends. A 
run-away match, a shipwreck, and a mis 
understanding—these are about the heads 
of the narrative. The gossips will have a 
rare find, talking it over, but it wont bast 
jor more than nine days. Thats ome coa- 
joit.”’ 

“Some of the young ladies won't be 
pleased, Allan.”’ 

“I can’thelpthat. You must ad wit frank- 
iv, Rosie,that I never paid any of them the 
«nallest attention. Now, I appeal to rea,” 
laughing. 

“What? Oh, he; noteven Amy Glen 7” 
with a mischievous sinile. 

“That was only to talk about you—nath- 
ing else.”’ 

“Aimy did not think so,” emphatically. 

“Then Aimy must have been a Intille 
dunce !" indignantly. 

“She made me her confidante—how odd 
it seeimns !—and asked me, oh, fifty tienes. tf 
I thought vou meant anything. [ was sick 
of the subject.” 

“And whut did you say, 0. far-seemng, 
penetrating lady ?”’ 

“Oh, L told ber 1 hoped so for her sake.” 

“That was very nice of vou, Reste.” 

“That I was sure you would make an ex- 
cellent husband,” 

“Speaking from vour own € x perience.” 

**Be qiitet, \ it). I> 1 I areca .ue yeu 


my Wildest thoments at thors 


1d met i sl Vis : . 
tiipeeeifiggiy. 
“And, pray, Lady K ings a 
“Pont eal! sie that. 
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“Yee, 1 will; I like to hear how it 

| eounds. Pray, bow do you think I felt as I 

\stoexd in the doorway, louoking on, and 

} watched dozens of tellows making love to 
the lovely Miss Dane, +" wite? How do 

| you think I felt when I heard announced 

| at a dinnersable that you were going to be 
married 7" 

“I'm sure I don’t know, but what you 
beard was wrong. I never would have mar- 
ried {"" 

“Se you say now ?” with a laugh. 

“Alien tif you are going to be disagree- 
able——”’ 

“No I'm not, I dare not. I've a lively re. 
@illection of how awtully you used to bully 
me that time in Paris." 

Rosamond’s iadignant ions were 
cut short by her own hall door, which was 
wide open. In the dim twilightstood Maggs 
looking both authoritative and fierce, and 

cross as two sticks. 

“This is no time of evening for you te be 
| roving on the M Mise Rosamond. 
You know the fright you got there once 
| upon atime. Who knows who mma 

meet? Oh, I'm sure 1 beg your lordship’s 
. I did not see you. Are you com- 
| Ing in ?”" 

“Only for a moment,” looking at Ross- 
mond, who had seated berself ipa fatigued 

| attstude on one of the hall chairs, taken off 
her hat, and laid down her parasol. 

“I'll just come in for a imement to tell 
you something. You don’t remember me 
as well as I remember vou, and yet you've 
seen me in this bouse betore !"’ 

“Never, sir, to ny knowledge !” impres- 
sively. 

“Yes, I caine to see old Mrs. Dane ones. 
1 was then Mr. Gordon.” 

| “What, the engineer feliow! Lauk a 
mussy,"’ startled out of ber manners at this 
piece of news. 

| “The engineer fellow, as you said, and 
subeeguentiy,’ looking at her very bard, 
Miss Dane's husbaii.”’ 

“And what are you now !"’ she demanded 
: shrilly. 

“Why, still ber husband of course!” very 

coolly. 

“But you are Lord Kingsford !"" combae 
tively. 

“Yea, vou are quite sight, and she who 
was Mrs. Gordou is pow Lady Ki 
You thought very strange things of me, 
Mrs. Maggs. I was shipwrecked and cast 
away on an isiand for years, but I :narried 
Miss Rosamond before 1 wont, as no doubt 
she told you. 1 came back here and found 
that she was gone !’’ 

“th, great mereitul patience alive!’ cried 
Maxys, interrupung bin, and staggering 
back agaiusi the ol’ clock, “Why did I 
met Know thisia time! What ar I todo! 
whatam ltodo!l Whatis Mra. Brand two 
du I” wringing her hands. “We meant it 
tor the best. 1 imean about the child.” 

“Itisall right,” said Lord Kingsford, 
aferalong pause. “No thanks to you. 
Mrs. Maggs; and now pleaseto get Lady 
Kingsford her tea, see that she goes to bed 
early, pack her things,for she is going away 
trom here to-moriow.” 

Mrs. Magys saw the couple g» down the 
steps together, walk slowly to tbe . 
linger there fora few minutes, then ford 
Kingsford stooped and Kissed Rosamond, 
opened the wicket and went out, Maggs 
stil. standing in the hall as if petrified, as 
i! turned into stone. She bad been married 

afterall, then, and that was Rosamond’s 
husband ! 


dl s * + = 


Shall we lift the curtain a few months 
later and discover our triends at Armine 
Court, no ionger a gloomy, rather dismal 
bachelor abode,but the most lively, ebaria- 
ing house in the county. 

The county Las reeovered froin the shock, 
18 rather pleased than otherwise with the 
romance which las happened in their very 
mids, and make a great deal of Lady 
Kingsford,and consider her a yreat acquisi- 
on, andavery charming and tortunate 
young woman. 

A good many guests are staying at Ar- 
mine Court—Amy Glen and her husband, 
the (rerinaines, the Brands. They have all 
accemed the position by this time, and can 
talk quite glibly of Lady Kingsford and 
her little boy,and tind her a most delight- 
ful hostess, Amy has come into her 
triend’s rvomn lor a private gossip over the 
dressing-room fire, and opened her mind 
very treeiy to her old confidante. “She is 
very happy in ber own way,vut Frank (the 
naime of her good man) is not half as de- 

_ Yoted to me as Allay isto you. It makes 

/ me quite jealous, I declare! He can’t bear 
yeu out of his sight—it’s perfectly mdicul- 
cus, and you go riding by yoarselves like 
levers,” 

“You must remember how long I was 
what you call out of bis sight, my dear 
child, We are making it up now,” 

“Ob yes! you are of course really only a 
newly-married couple. When time goes 
as won't be so attentive. It will wear 

Resemond smiled at the fire incredulous- 
Ivy. She was by no means so sure of that. 
Amy sat by im silence for ai uansually 
long time, also staring at the coals. This 
se-sion reminded ber of old davs, and of 
how she used to bring all her griefs and 
wees to her companion, and how she used 
te speculate on the possibility of being 
Lwiv Kingsford, and how the other used to 
wivise her, warn her, and receive all her 


Aiderns . > _ . 
lences,and how verv great a tendresse 
Sone tine leitlorsaiman whe all 
Be Ka xii they did not kuow 
«“ P . uae i'« sband 
tH END 
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Jacob’s Curse. 





BY E. F. SPENCER. 





leathern chair close to the stove. Ona 

rude table at his elbow were assem bed 
the little appliances n to his com- 
fort. on the evening of this bis first day of 
office—a huge jug of beerand an ample to- 
baceo pouch. He wore an easy velvet svat, 
sainewhat shabby, owe slippers covered 
with roses in carpet stitch, work of some 
good Bertha or. Matilda. smoking-cap 
with a long tassel, hung down over a 


T's new Rath of Gottingen sat in his 


thoughtful, conteu:plative face—a face that 


should have belonged to a studious fro- 
fessor, rather than toa ‘man whose calling 
led him into the busy walks of life. 

Rath Marquardsen wasa young man, little 
over thirty ; his talent had raised him thus 
early to the honorable’ position he beid in 
Gottingen. It seemed to him but yesterda 


that he was a student ‘n the venérable uni- | 


versity, taking notes of the.lawyer’s lec- 
tures in the great saal of the college, or 
strolling the streets arm in arin with his 
chosen counrade,the captain of the Prussian 
corps, their white and green caps stack 


jauntily on their heads,and their great dogs | 


following closely. The streets were as full 
of Prussians, red-capped Vandals, and vel- 
low-creted Swabians. as ever; they sang 
the old drinking-songs in their rich voices, 
bass and baritone and mellow tenor so 
sweet, that the Raih was fain w pause fora 
second in bis administration of justice while 
the singers streamed past the windows of 
the court-house, 

The books he used to study were piled in 
contusion on the floor of bis parlor, where 


he bad tossed them outof his trunk on the | 


day of his arrivai. He bad neither wife nor 
sister to arrange thei for bim,so there they 
would in all probability remain. He was balf 
minded to refresh himself with a little 
reading, but wasteo lazy to get ap and 
fetch a book. Just then came a knock at 
his dour, “Come in,"’ called Rath Mar- 
quardsen, and the old clerk of the court- 
house entered, stagyering under a pile of 
musty volumes, 

* You bade me clean out the drawers,and 
bring vou these old books to look over,- 
Yerr Rath,” said the clerk. “Here they 
are, the records of justice in Gottingen for 
the last hundred years. Surety your wor- 
ship won't be troubled to read this stupid 
stuff? Better let me throw it into the 
stove.”” 

And he tossed the books upon the table | 
with a gesture of disdain. But the Rath 
regarded them with very differenteyes. - 

“Pray leave them there,”’cried be,spread- 
ing his bands over them as though to guard 
atreasure. “Ah, that will do. Wilt thou 
try inv beer and tobacco ?"* . 

The clerk went away muttering: “When 
the Herr Rath has been as long about the 
courts as [, be will not care fur law bouks 
out of business hours.”’ 

Antiquity had an immense charin for the 
Kath. The worm-eaten,calf-skin bindings, 
blackened edges of the leaves, and musty 
sinell of the ancient books helped him ww 
csll up the vanished generations who had 
used the:n. They began to pass before the 
eve of his fancy in shadowy rows, reacting 
the tragic or tranquil scenes of their littie 
day on earth. Therefore, the moment the 
clerk was gone, he drew the lamp near bim 
and began toturn over the vellow pages of 
the records, 

They were not perticularly exciting. Most 
ot them were ineagre notes of trials, com- 
pressed into as few words as possible ; but 
at length,in examining the very oldest book 
of all, be caine upon an entry which inter- 
ested him so much that he read it over and 
over again. This pagé was headed, **Trial 
of Jacob Winterwerb for Forgery,”’ and at 
the bottow of the leaf was pasted a sheet of 
crumpled letter paper, closely written ina 
curious, crabbed, but sufficiently legible 
hand. 

Our bookworm pounced upon this ancient 
manuscript a8 a gold-digger might pounce 
upon a nugget, or a gourmet upon a chiel 
d‘ceuvre of Seyer. Putting «oo his specta- 
cles—for, like many Germans, be was 
troubled with weak eyes—he began to read 
the taded yellow writing. 


“August 7th, 1751.—I have returned home 
after a long, tiring day In the conurt-house”’ 
—oommenced the MS.—*but weary theugh 
lam, l cannot sleep. FT eannot forget the 
events of thisday. A stranze gloom bangs 
over me. A fearful curse which was uttered 
in iny hearing keeps obtruding itself upon 
ny memory,.and so:ne power that I am to- 
tally unable to control or resist impels ine 
to write itdown. Yet surely it was enough 
that the recording anzel should mark Jacob 
W interwerb’s imprecation ; ust his fel- 
low-sinner record it too?) As Rath of Gut- 
tingen, I have had totry my old ueighbor 
Jacob tor the dark crime of forgery. It was 
bard forimeto try hina but ine extreme 
hardness of ty cage is, that I still believe 
him to be guilty, although his countrymen 
have acquitted hii. 

“I have had more opportunity for observ- 


ing, tits daily conduct than an’ wher twan 
in Gottingen, an@® what! have noticed 
tnakes me fear he nas forsworn biiursell te 
day. He would pleal his own canse—he 
would defend hi ss Yes! he as bite 
. 
‘, = 
i r upelied lo write it } % ‘ P 
babiv everyone else who was present in 


the court-louse to-dav has forgotten the ex- 
tracordinary curse by which he bound ki:n- 
f, bout cb iorance of it keeps me 
He said, raisng 


se ie Teter 


restiess in spite of fatig e. 





| dium as he stamimered forth: “Oh, my dear 
| uncle, I do not want your money ; 
| care of you because I love you—you are the 


- <2. 


worming himself into your uncle’s favor,in 


‘ trouble to make your fortune. 


——— ~- adi ms ~ a 


. ’ 
| ie band towards heaven; ‘If Tam not | deora,. Notieng was neard of tne anfor. | 


speaking God's truth, may iny body never | tunate youth until six months afterwards, 
| turn to dust in the grave !” 
| “Poor Jacob! bated vy all but me, 
haps God of His mercy may yet lead 
| to repentance. 
“I ain safe enough iv writing down what 
he said, because no mortal eye will read | 
the lines I bave now written until Jacob 
and | shall both have gone to our account. 
I shail leave the MS, senled and directed *o 
|} my son Franz; be will do with it as be 
| pleases, 

“Jacob Winterwerb has lived in the 
house adjoining mine ever since his mar- 
| riage, thirty years ago. Our gardens lie | 
side by side, separated only by alow beige. 
| His eldest brother, Herinan, was the richest 
| merchant in Gottingen, whieh is saying 

something where all are wealthy. 
“The brothers lived together until Her- 


| when he caine to my dwelling late one 
per- ' night, worn to a shadow. His clothes were 
you threadbare, but the aaddest change was in 
his pinched, sunken tace—the onpe handd- 
sone face that his Uncle Herman bad so 
loved and adiire:d. 
“He had been. living in a miserable gar- 





spertto the last kreutzer, and for the last 
twe days he had been starving. Another 
year, he ssid, would see him through the 
university, and fit him fora nm, and 


a little money. Do it, be arged, for my 
Unele Herman's sake! I was, indeed, most 
willing to befriend him tor the sake of my 
man’s death, which took place two months | Netta, his mather, my own early love. So 
pony Their household consisted of the two | be came to live with us, and beand Franz 
d mnen and two lads, Peter, the only sen | attended lectures her. 
of Jacob, and Gastel, the son of their poor tergave me for harboring the lad whom he 
sister Netta, who died young, leaving her hated, as bed men wii! always hate the 
little child to the care of his uncles. Poor injured; be had kept up a semblance of 
Netta Winterwerb! Ab, well, well! I neighborliness till then, but at that period 
have ever taken a peculiar interest im ber our final rupture took place. Gustel got on 
boy ! ' well:*he is now a Pfarrer in Ziegelhausen, 
useful and respected. 

“Jacob's strange curse is haunting ine to- 
day. I have only jast returned trom his 
funeral, and ere I sleep inust concinde this 
memoir, Perhaps when the last word is 
written I may be able to forget. 

“Jacob's end came very suddenly. I fear 
me bis «on was no gentile nurse during the 
one week ot his illness. 

“A vast conccurse of his townsn.on helped 
40 lay Jacob in bis grave beneath the row 
of yew-trées called the Seven Sisters, in onr 
cemetery outside the Friedrich’s Thor. It 
ms there the rich men of Gottingen all lie, 
each in his narrow house, underneath his 
marble monument. 

“The tallest yew has Jacob's tomb in 
shadow. bere stands the hoary sister, 
gaunt and grim, stretching her black aris 
over the white urn, whereon she sheds her 
crimson berries in autuinn, staining the 
marble like drope of blood, and weeping 
icy tears the winter through, which grad- 
ually wash out the stains. 

“Ou, Jacob, Jacob! is that marble arn 
and your gorgeous coffin al! that is left to 
you of your wealth? Fareweli: [ am not 
voor judge. You tmave entered the presence 
of a higher Judge, into whose hands we 
must all fall at last."’ 

* o 





“My Franz and thet #o youths next door 
were séhboolfellows and plavifellows, just as 
| Jacob, Hermanand I used to be many 

years before. Netta’s son wasa good lad, 
| honest, kindly, and generous : but Jacob’s 
boy inherited his tather’s n’ean and selfish 
qualities, and these were fostered by the 
education he received. 

“The rich uncle was an invalid for three 
years before his death. It was Gustel who 
tended wim like the gen’lest nurse, who 
wheeled his chair about the garden, who 
lizhted his meerchaum, or brought him his 
coffee, or rubbed his cramped limbs by the 
hour. Walking in my garden cn these 
oceasions, I often heard the sick man say : 
‘Good boy, you do not get tired of me ; you 
do not think mea burden; bat you shall 
be rewarded. I shali leave you every 
kreutzer I aus worth in the world. You 
shall be the richest man in Gottingen.’ 
And I used to see the lad‘s fine eyes grow 


i take 


only friend I have on earth.’ 

«I know all that, Gustel, but you are to 
be my heir, remember that.’ 

“Then the father and son would enter the 
garden, and seeing the uncle and nephew . 
conversing so lovingly used to be dis 
tranght with anger. I then beard Jacob say “Our dear Heaven!’ muttered Rath Mar- 
to the young man : ' | quardsen, fingering the vellow manuscript 

“ ‘See that sneaking hypocrite vonder, ‘ tenderly: “this man should have been 4 
preacher: he was thrown away upon the 

magistracy.”’ 

There was a note at the foot of the page in 
a different handwriting, to the effect that 

Franz Foikshausen had found the above 
among his late father’s papers, and had 
paced it with the annais of the court-house 
for the vear 1753. 

Rath Marquardsen sat ineditating beside 
his stove, but his delight with the MS. was 
tast changing into a creeping, grisly terror, 
such as he had never experienced in ali his 
life bet re. Jacob's strange curse had 
taken tull possession of his imagination, 
and he was afraid to look up lest he should 
see the old man's covetous, cruel eyes fixed 
upon him. He had a horritie idea that if 
he turned round he might find him at his 
elbow, or peeping at him from behind the 
windew-curtain, which was certainly usev- 
ing slightly. 

In bis unreasoning trepidatioy the Rath 
ga upand nade an undignified retreat into 
his bed-roomn, looking behind him at every 
step. He tumbled into bed after but short 
wilet operations, feeling safe only when he 
drew the eiderciown plumeau over his 
head. 

But wicked old Jaoob followed bim there 
and tormented him all night in dreawus, 
He dreamt that he proceeded to the ceime- 
tery at Friedrich’s Thor, got the sexton to 
open the grave, and found Jacob's body un- 
decayed in its velvet coffin; that it opened 
its eves when the light reached it, and 
springing up, clutched him by the throat. 
He awoke treinbling, with cold drops of 
perspiration standing on his face. Falling 
asleep again, the same vivid dreauw 
awakened hit. 

Strange to say, the impression did nut 
wear off, like most hallucinations, with the 
daylight; but Jacob's history haunted him all 
the time he was in the court-house. So in- 
stead of going home to dinner, he went to 
his friend and crony, Professor von Schenk 
of the College Museum, and showed biin 
bis treasure trove, the vellow MS, | 

A very long discussion between these two 
eradive men of Gottingen ended in their 
taking their hata, and setting out arm-in- 
arm for the cemetery. Marquardsen led 
hw friend past the forest of little black 
crosses where the peasants lay, tothe broad 
alley where repose the ygreatand nehie, a 
stately assembly of broken coluinns, snowy 
urcs, and tall monumepts. 

The name of Winterwerb was well-nigh 
forgeten in Gottingen, so that the Rath did 


— * * 


hopes ot inheriting his wealth. Go you and 
rub his gouty foot, and feteh his coffee, and 
you may supplant Gustel yet. Go, I sag, 
and speak hiin fair. No? Youare a lazy 
fool! You had rather break lamps on the 
Anlage with the students or drink beer till 
vou are like a bruté, than take a little 
It that de- 
testable Gustel is your uncle's beir it will 
be your own fault,’ 

“And Jacob used tu give hisson an angry . 
push towards the couple in the arbor. 

“Peter tried hard t> please his uncle, but 
he set about it in such an awkward manner, 
and got tired so soon, that he never made 
any progress in supplanting (rustel. Halfan 
hour’s conversation with the poor inwalid 
was more than he could put up with, and 
he was glad to rush away at the first oppor- 
tunity to the beer cellars, where the 
students spent their time in gambling and 
drinking. I knew the whole family bistory: 
how Gustel had been beaten and tyrannised 
over by Jacob and Peter when he received 
sweatineats and toys from his uncle in his 
childish days ; and how, now that he was 
wo old to be beaten, they showed their 
hatred and jealousy quite so plainiy,thoagh 
in a different way. 

“IT saw tmorethan I liked tosee ont of 
inv window, or while walking in my 
garden, and Herman was wont to complain 
of Peter and praise Gustel to me—always 
ending with his intention of making the 
latter his heir. 

“There was something very like murder 
in old Jacob's eyes when he saw his’ brother 
and nephew together, At such times I 
trembled for ny neighborsgm rich, but so 
little at ease or content 

“Atilength 'lerman died. He bad not 
been able to ler ve his room for some months — 
before his death, and there Gustef had at- 
tended him with the greatest tenderness. 

“The funerai was over, at d the will real. 
What was our surprise to hear that it was 
mate in favor of Peter,not of Gustel. I shail 
not linger over what is so well-known & 
every townsiman of Gottingen. No need to 
tell how the universal suspicion of tou! play 
gained ground, or how suspicious circumn- — 
stances came cropping up by degrees, until! 
at last Jacob Winterwerb stood his trial on 
the charge of having erased the name of 
Gustel and inserted that of Peter, ard has 
been acy uitted. In the sight of man be is 
now virtually spotiess; now stands be in 
the sight of God?) It is this question that 


troubles me, for I cannot believe him inne- not dream of searching among thene for 
cent, knowing all I know; vet if gailty, Jacob's grave. He hurried on t) where the 
how eame Matheus and Folkshausen to seven old vew trees stwnl in hoary array, 
swear that thev witnessed the drawing ut und there. sure enough, was the beautitu 
and Signing of the wil (an Jacob ave art irt > ger white, but grey and 

ribed tis to perjure themselves als : nee . 

S ‘ wf ‘ 4 7 

~ 4 
Hatin, , ~ Lie Wiln eases, “2 r = } ~ f= tqns : 

The next entry was dated two vears later. protesser, “while [ stirmcnon the sexton.’ 

“1753. It isalinosttwo vears and three “Not 1.” said our friend, trying to conceal 
inonths since the trial. Jacob Winterwerb’s a shudder; “I shall accompany you.” 
first act on gainluy possession of Herman's The dav was far advanced betore the sex- 
wealth, was to turn his nephew out of , ou ap i hie assistants bad removed the urn, 


ret upen the pwwket-money he had saved | 
during his prosperity, and the sale of his 
encle’s various gift; bat this store was | 


he implored me to give him some copving | 
to de, or asus him some other way to make | 


Jacob never 






a -~— ~---- ——— 


-_ dug away the earth and lifted the coffin 
He rained the folds of the shroud, whic, 
to his intense amazement, was white ani 
aitweron the day of Jacot'« 
funetaland beneath lay the body undecay- 
ed, aftera hundred years’ * sjourn ja the 
| tombe, They gaieed long grey locks tia: 
rested on the velvet pillow, and stroked 
the parchmentlike cheeks, “‘\e must 
have this the museum: f° cried |i-. 
deligitorily ; manny, preswes eo 
by miracle. Heshall stand between our 
mummy = and our Mastodon 
giganteus, in the left-hand corner of the 
| great museum saal. My dear sentimental ist, 
the responsibility rests upon the Uriverrity 
of Gottingen, noton you. Pray set your 
inind at ease." : 
e@anadiee. turned away in real misery.and 
bonye, voice of Vou 
Sekenk, who pay alter hha to enquire 
whether he were willing to resign all claim 
the mummy, which was his property by 
right of discovery. It wana long time be. 
fore be prevall@f upon himselfto visit the 
moseum. At length some jadies 1 
him to take them over the ooliage, he 
could hardly refuse, Old Jacob was lean- 
ing against the wall in hia corner between 
the geological animals and the ancient 
Exyptian ; he was dremed in his shroud, 
and very grim and horrible he looked. but 
he was surrounded by an adiniring crowd to 
whom Professor von Schenk was relating 
the true story of “Jacob's Curse ; or, “The 
Mummy of Gottingen.”’ 


Scientific and Useful. 


“Woop Woo1.”—The latest application 
of wood is as a dressing for «aids in the 
form of what is termed “wood wool” [tis 
finely ground wood, such as is used in the 
manufacture of paper. It is a delicate 
fibered, soft, vellowish white substance, 
capable of absorbing an immense quantity 
of liquid. 

As Fur..—Petroleum asa fuel has been 
experimented with for several days past on 
a freight boat at Oakland, Cal. The «x 
periments thus far have heen eminently 
successfully, and the  steam-producing 
properties of the fuel satisfactor il 
demonstrated. Several economic questions 
in relation to its use, however, remain to 
be decided. 

(F7LASS BeaRinos,—Bearings made of 
gias« are now being experimented with, in 
regard to their yore Fa ety quality, in the 
rolling-steck of railways here. This mate 
rial is a hard clear substance, and must 
wear down smooth and give a tine bearing 
surface foran axle toa running fit as in 
the grinding in of a valve seat for a brass 
valve, and much power is expected to be 
saved. 

Rust.—Itix said that in order to keep 
machinery from rusting take one ounce of 
camphor and dissolve it in one pound of 
melted lard; take off the scum and mix in 
as much fine black lead as will give it an 
iron color. Clean the mechinery and smear 
it with this mixture. After twenty-four 
hours rulbbeclean with a soft linen cloth. It 
will keep clean for months under ordinary 
cCireunstances. 

THE Sree, or THovant.—Attempts to 
determine the speed of thought have been 
made in Holland with instruments They 
have found that the brain must act for .080 


of asecond to produce asingle idea, but 
this time will probably be shown to vary 
with different brains. For the eye to re- 


ceive an impression requires .77 of a see- 
ond, and the ear needs .140 of a second to 
appreciate a sound, the action of the eye 


being nearly twice as rapid as that of the 


Farm and tbarden. 


Hoksks AND SALT. 
paper. Those Keeping horses should twice 
a week throw ina hanmdfal of salt and ashes 
Mix them bw putting in three parts salt 
to one of ashes. Llorses relish this and it 
will keep their hair soft and tine. It will 
prevent bota, colic, ete. A little ground snl 
phar mixed with saltand ashes and given 
onee In two or three weeks is also beneficial 


All domestic animals will be thus bene 
fitted. 
FauM IMPLEMENTS.—heep axles of 


wheeled implements well oiled. A dolher 
expended in painting the woml-work with 
erude petroleam, or red) lead in oil, wall 
save ten, When tires shrink loose suspend 
the wheelin a shallow trough of boiling 
hot linseed oil turn slowly and soak Thor 
onghiv, and they will remain tight for 
ream When not in use keep all imple- 
ments under cover, and oil plowshares with 
clarified oil to prevent rust. 

K eepine Eaus.—The hens will lav as 
well with nococks preseut as with them ,and 
the eggs will keep twice as long. This mays 
be a small matter to notice, but itis a very 
ioportant item in the matter of having the 
euus ken poor spool, wtrieh ms the object to ! 


observed when the eggs are stowed away 


(of course such egysare worthless for hatc! 
ing purposes butasthey will not be required 
for hatching. that difficultv is not iy the 
“wo Thy atime f +) ‘ y of soft ewy 
t ~ shelis 
ler ne pound wf I | 
P f + | [ 

mixed h = “ealded % 

tial X 4 wi 
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“ANNOUNCEMENT |! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” 


Instructive ! 
Moral | 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 
$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—@F,—- 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1880! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 





have placed our Club Rates at such alow figure 
for this yearas to put The Post within reach of 
all. We are determined to get avery large list of 
new subscribers, and in order to do so we will receive 


subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN. 


And, asan inducement to send aciulh, we will give 
a gratiscopy for every clulhof Wat El.mweach: HKe- 
member, we will not send a single copy for less than 
$2.00; and in order to get the reduced rate, one must 
send atleast ten subscriptions. We cannot send a less 
number for leas than $2.0 each 

Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for pending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for $10.00. 

Those who send Clubs, can afterwards add names at 
91.00 each. 

Remember, the getter-up of aclub of 10 gets a free 
copy of the paper an entire year. 

We hope and trust that each of our present subserib- 
erewilleendaClub. A litth effort eannot fail to se- 
cure one, and they will thereby be doing to them- 
selves and friends a faver, and assist in raising the 
circulation of #0 govud a paper as the SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. 

As to THE lost, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in 1821, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half a century it has 


been recognized as the leating Literary a4 Family 


Journalin the United states. For the coming year | 
{ 


we have secured the best writers of this country hud 
Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction. 

We trust that those who design making up Clubs, 
will be in the field asecariy as possible, and mak« 
large additions totheirc Lets Our ortees te (lub 
subecribers are 80 low, that If the matter is properly 
explained, very few who cesire a fret-class Literary 
paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, and thank 
the getter-up of the Chub for bringing the paper to 
their notice. Rewember, the getter-up of a Club of 


10 geis a FREE copy of the paperan entire year. 





How to Bemit. 

Payment for Tut Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Urders, Bank Checks, or Draf_s. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money ia a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ser ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and | 


whether you sent vash, check, money oricr, or regis- 
tered letter. 





Change uf Address. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postofice as well es their 


present address 





Te Oerrrepondents 

in every ease send ¢t 
if you wish an anewet 
aot of general inter: thal we . an<© 
peper, send postal card or stamp for reply by ma 

AAdreas al) letoers to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

jcet Boas ist, hilladeiphia, Ia. 


Office, 7 Sansom Mtreet. 


SOCIAL PUFFING. 

Some people seem to live in a world of 
superlatives. Everything they see is ex 
| traordiaarily beautiful; everything that 
| happeng-to them is tremendous and aston- 


ar Be ishing ; everything they possess of marvel- | 


| ous and upique merit. 
| It their teelings and their words are really 
on the same level), it would be very cruel to 


| disturb their satisfaction ; nor is it neces. | 
| sary, or even desirable, to shatter their | 


| idols and show them that what they have 
taken for gold is only clay, or, at best, 

| brass. 

| An imaginative child lives ina world peo- 

| pled with gallant heroes and lovely fairies, 


and studded with enchanted,castles ; and , 
the happy men and women whose views of | 
life are so rosy are but children of a larger | 
growth, to be envied, and not to be cor. | 


rected, or even laughed at. To them life 
| is worth living. 


| But those who persistently and habitually: 


| use the superlative degree when the posi- 
live, or at any rate the comparative, would 
| suffice, not only to the occasion, but to their 
own real teeling—who speak of a pic-nic as 
| ‘splendid,’ of a game at ball as ‘‘glori- 
| ous,’’ of a good dinner as ‘‘magnificent,’’ 
| of anew bonnet as ‘‘exquisite’’—are really 
no better than the poor young creatures 
who still, in remote districts, ca]l a mince 
pie “awfully nice ;"’ and they are using a 
form of expletive which, though morally 
innocent, is, on the grounds of goud sense 
and good taste, quite indefensible. 

Few thiggs are more ludicrous than the 
poverty of expression to which the exag 
gerative man is recuced in face of what is 
| really sublime. No ascending scale is pos 
| sitle in his notes of admiration. 
| Before he is half way up the mountain, 
| his available stock of epithets is exhausted ; 


and when the full beauty of the view from 


} the summit bursts upon his really aston- 
ished eye, his only resource is a retreat on 
those stock terms which he has already 
/ used up, and which by—well, intolerable 

iteration, he has already made trite and 

| tiresome to his companions, and tame and 


ineflective even to himseli. 

One reads in a newspaper an advertise 
mentof a wonderful musical instrument, 
warranted to ravish the souls of all listen- 
| ers by its exquisite harmony ; or of a ‘‘gen- 
| teel residence,’’ with ever so many recep- 
| tion rooms and bedrooms, and the usual do- 
| mestic offices. 


| A very short experience teaches the too — 


credulous reader that the wondertul miusi- 

cal instrument is but an inferior sort of a 

barrel organ ; that the ‘‘genteel residence’’ 
| is but one of a dreary row of frowsy houses 
in a dingy suburb. - 

The result is a general unfaith which af- 
fects good and bad alike, and saps the very 
groundwork of our social system. In the 
| same way, the man who is guilty of habit- 
/ ual exaggeration, even though we have no 
conscious intent to deceive, must be classed 
as a social] pest. 

In the long run, those who have heard 
him cry ‘‘wolf!’’ so often, will become skep- 

tical as to the very existence of the wolf, 

and will subject his highly-colored state- 
ments to so severe a discount that even the 
truth which underlies them will be denied. 
The pictures which he represents are but 
caricatures and distortions of the actual 
fact. He makes the small to appear great, 
and asaresult the great canrot but seem 
| small. 
It is better, therefore, not merely for the 
sake of others, but for the sake of our own 
| credit, to mean more than we say, rather 
than to say more than we mean. 
= <_< - 


| SANCTUM CHAT. 





bread, coffee grounds, dishwater, etc., from 
the bakeries, barracks, markets and other 
buildings in Paris is annually sold to the 
highest bidder. It brought $4,200 this year, 
but the privilege, if diligently worked, is 
said to be worth $10,000 a year 

Pror. BARTHOLOMEW, | 


tr 


thimontly tends to make 
Inanage. You can lay 1} GOWN asa certa 
rule that the louder a man shouts at a hors« 
the less he knows about horses 


{| Weare far too narrow it our conceptions 


THE right to collect the bones, crusts of 


EVENING POST. 





of what justice means. It enters into every 


detail of life and regulates our conduct in 
| all the relations we bear to others. It pro- 
' nounces upon our behavior to relatives and 
' triends and the community in which we live. 
To call a man just who is not kind, or ten- 
der, or pitiful, or loving, is a misnomer. 
| AN effort is now being made in New 
| York by charitable women to provide hos- 
| pital accommodations for shop-girls when 
too ill to work. As most of them are with- 
| out friends who are able to care for them, 
| without money except the pittance they 
| earn, and without homes to go to in an 
| emergency, the wisdom of this sort of 
charity is apparent. 
_ 

Lonpon has an association having for its 
object the converting of waste places, dis- 
used burial grounds and enclosed squares 
within the city limits into parks, provided 
with walks and seats for the comfort and 
pleasure of those who cannot obtain such 
luxuries elsewhere. It also provides schools 
for gymnasia, furthers the erection of bath- 
houses, and urges the planting of trees 
wherever there is a vacant space sufficient 
| for one to grow. 


destroyed. We have scarcely got used to 
terra alba in our sugar, plaster of paris in 
our flour, yellow ochre in our mustard, tal- 
low in our butter, verdigris in our tea, and 
logwood in our wine,and now is announced 
the discuvery that venetian and aniiine reds 
are injected into our beefsteaks and sau 
sages to give them a wholesome red color 
afler they have become pale and gray with 
age. Where is this sort of thing toend? 


THE wonder is not that most residences 
in large cities are unhealthy, but that they 
are at all habitable. Generally the city 
house is immediately connected by a_ pipe 
of no great dimensions with drains of sew- 
age miles in length and flowing under street 

after street. The conditions, also, are such 
that very frequently poisonous gases find a 
ready entrance to the kitchen, the bed- 
rvoms and the living-rooms. There can be 
no healthy houses unless the conservancy 
and drainage systems are placed entirely 
outside the main walls. 


| —s 


Amone the latest new words, ‘‘Smart”’ 
means fashionable, high-toned, exclusive. 
‘“‘Smart’’ people cre ‘‘the upper ten’’—per- 
sons whose society is a thing to be desired. 
A ‘‘smart’’ ball is a brilliant or fashionable 
ball. It is, however, no longer permissible 
to speak of a person as being ‘‘smartly’’ 
dressed. A man’s dress is never alluded 
to, but‘'a well-dressed woman is now a 
“crisp’’ woman. To be‘‘crisp’’'s at present 
tohave reached the apex of fashionable 
style. But how is this quality to be ob- 
tained? Item: Having one’s gown made 
by ‘‘my tailor,’’ one’s headgear by ‘‘my 


} 
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which it was gained. The most systematic 
and well-prepared course of study worried 
through by a student whose only, care is 
that he may get hix diploma, is of far less 


| value to him, or to the world, than the vi- 


———- -- 





tal thought of the young mechanic who, 
anxious to master the secrete of bis trade, 
patiently studies its details, discovers iis 
principles, and infuses into it his own fresh 
and living force, perhaps .in the form of 
seme new invention, or perhaps in a more 
skilful touch, or a more delicate finish, than 
it has yet received. 

Ow the stage, in comic papers, and in af- 
ter-dinner speeches, says a letter-writer, it 
is still a conventional joke to assume that 
people get drunk in good society; but in 
reality the phenomenon is rare. A few 
weeks ago I heard a man of fifty, who had 
moved in the-best circles of London, and in 
a university city, declare that he had never 


| but twice in his life seen a gentleman the 


worse for liquor; and several persons among 
the party present declared their experience 
to be similar. Others could not say quite 
somuch; but all agreed that, considering 


| . . ‘ . 
| how common intoxication is among certain 


classes, and used to be among all classes, 


| it had become surprisingly rave in their 


ONE by one the delights of existence are | 


own rank. This does not mean that there 
are not still many people who injure their 
health and character by the too frequent re- 


| sort to stimulants, for one hears many la- 


— 


mentations over the practice of taking 
“nips’’ and ‘‘pick-me-ups’’ through the day 
—a practice alleged to prevail among ladies 
of fashion as well as young men in the city. 
I speak only of intoxication, which has be- 
come a mark of gross ill-breeding in the 
society of ladies, and is condemned as 
‘bad form’’ even in a party of men. 
THERE is nothing should be taught 
sooner than that this is a working world, 
and that .abor, physical or mental, is a ne- 
cessity for the whole progeny, for the first 
tiller of the soil and sewer of the fig-trees. 
Mothers try to spare their daughters the 
fecessity of labor by taking the burden on 
themselves, much more than fathers do 
their sons. In facet our experience is that 
men, as a rule are lazierthan woman. The 
boys are made to work and earn for their 


| father before the mothers think that the 


_hatter,’’ one’s ‘“‘hand-shoes’’ by ‘my | 


glover,’’ and one’s boots by the varlets 
; whoshoe the cavalry regiments, are all 
means to the desired end otf being a 

| ‘crisp’? woman. : 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL, in a recent lecture 
on electricity, produced the clothes of a man 
who was takimg refuge under a tree when 
he was struck by lightning. It was a foolish 
thing, he observed, to go under a tree dur. 
ing an electric storm, unless a person stood 
some distance from the trunk. In this par- 
ticular case, however, the man’s clothes 
were very wet, and though they wete very 
much torn, they formed a suffic iently good 
conductor for the lighting, and he escaped 
with his life. Had his raiment been dry he 
would inevitably have been killed. Pro- 
ducing the man’s boots, the lecturer pointed 
out that the uppers were torn to pieces by 
the electric fluid in its anxiety to reach the 
earth ; but the sole, into the construction of 
which iron largely entered in the shape of 


hobnails, formed a good conductor and w “i 
not hurt 


THE nowledge w 
6 
. f 
is worth having It is like the 
which we hunger—it gives us ty now 
‘ :” 
and tuller lite It matters far Jess ; 


. " ’ 
|} what this Knowledge is than the wa 


gir’s can do more than hem their ruffles or 
trim their hats. Mothers take pride in their 
daughters’ soft hands and round cheeks, 
when tLeirovn hands have become hard- 
ened and their own cheeks hollow. The 
danger of this is that the soft hands and 
smooth faces become the first thought of 
the daughters, and a selfish and idle life is 
the result. Daughters, you have but one 
mother ; care for her and spare her. ‘No 
love like a mother’s love,’ unselfish, thought- 
tul, unreasoning often for herself, but al- 
ways taking thoughts for ‘“‘the children.”’ 
An idie life is always a selfish one. No 
heart is so natuially good as to escape the 
demoralizing eftects of days without labor, 
that bring nights without -weariness, sleep 
without peace, and awaking without rest or 
freshness. 


Tue flight of human hours, not really 
more rapid at any one moment than an- 
other, yet oftentimes to our feelings seems 
more rapid, and this flight startles us like 
guilty things, with a more affecting sense 
of its rapidity, when a distant church clock 
strikes in the night time, or, when upon 
some solemn summer evening, the sun’s 
disk, atter setting fora minute with farewell 
horizontal rays, suddenly drops out of 
siglt. The record of our loss in such a 
case seems to us the first intimation of i** 
possibility ; as if we could not be made sen- 
sible that the hours were perishable until 
it is announced to us that already they have 
perished. “We feel a perplexity ot distress 
when that which seems to us the cruelest of 
injuries, a robbery committed upon our 
dearest possession by the conspiracy of the 
werld outside, seems also as in part a rob- 
bery sanctioned by our own collusion. The 
world, and the customs ot the world, never 
(fo lay faxes upon our time; that is 

tar the blame is not ours: but 
which we suffer by 


ipon the weak 


urselves become par 

og, or the energy with which 
Resisting or not, however, we 
foomed to sufter a bitter pang as often 
verable flight of our time is 

brought home with keenness to our hearts. 


we resist it 
are 
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which she called 





fish- 
ber 





BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 
with the old tin can in her band, until she 


| came to the shingle where the glistening 
| dark brown seaweed lay sparkling in the 
| Sey tember sunshine. 6 tears were vet 
wet on El'en’s cheeks as she walked Jist- 
lessly along, covling her bare feet amnongst 
the slippery seaweed, when some shouts 





What is*t excels both wealth and station 
And soars abore a kingty crown— 
That guides the leaders of the nation 
To »rightest honor and renown ? 


By which the mighty army moveth 
Tht holds the lightning in its chains— 
That everywhere man’s state improv eth 
And like a mwatchiess monarch reigus ? 


hung over her forehead, and, shading her 
eyes with her hand, she looked up. 

A great pang of jealous envy took pos- 
session of her soul as she saw four or hve 
boys and girls on their way to the parish 
school or the Nuns’ School, With that in- 
herent demonisir, which 
common to schoul-boys and schoolgirls in 
ail classes, they proceeded to cvunteract 
the effects of their presumably toe highly 
cultivated brains by a litt!e physical exer- 
tion. 

As her veracious chronicier, we are 
bound here ty state that Ellen Sheridan - 
ugly, uncouth, ignorant, and sensitive -was 
a but for the jeers and taunts of her more 
audacivus compecrs. As she looked up, a 


By it man rides the breast of ocean— 
By it aside the tyrant’< hurled ; 

In every land it claims devotion 
For Though: Is ruler of the werid. 


At Kilbarrack. 


BY E. O. BLACK BURNE. 














YOMEWHAT less than one hundred 
years ago, when Francis Higgins, the 
noturious “Sham Squire” of Dublin so- 

ciety bequeathed his bedy to Kilbarrack 
churchyard,the place was even tnore lonely 
and picturesque-looking than it is at pres- 
ent. Bleak and desolate, it is situated.upon 
the southern margin of the beautiful bay 
of Dublin. In the midst of the churcti- 
yard isa little ruined chapel, which was 
built by the hardy, pious rinen of the 
district,that their wives and children migist 
there offer up prayers tor theirsatety whiist 
they were away gathering the harvest of the 


ber assailants. Ellen—valiant because she 
was a’ some distance froin thein—steoped 
w pick upa stone with which to retaliate, 
when she received a sharp blow just Le- 
hind ber ear, whilst a youth, coming frow 
a field at the other side of the road, set off 
in pursuit of the vanishing school-children. 

“I know every wan av yez,” he said, 
Shaking his hand at them as they deftly 
evadee him, “an’ I'll complain av yezto 
Father Grogan! Did they hit yeh, ochorra? 
Are veh much hurt?’ he asked kindly, 
ruuning down the shingle to where Ellen 


ocean. 

In the little churchyard of Kilbarrack 
many generations of the rude forefathers 
of the neighboring hamlets of Kilbarrack, 
Baidoyle, Sutton, and Howth, sleep their 
last long sleep. It is also the repository of | 
the remains of inany of higher rank in lite 
than the fishing class already alluded to; 
for old tombstones and headstones, with 
preposterous spelling and epitaphs thereon, 
mark many a family . burial-ptace—notabl y 
that of M ret Lawless, the mother of the 
incorruptible patriot peer, Lord Cloncurry. | 
Her tomb is beside the traditionary grass- 
grown grave of the “Shain Squire,”’ unfit 
company for even the mortal remains of so 
noble a woman. 

The whole neighborhood is rite with tra- 
ditions,and one of its latest, :nost tragic, and 
most pathetic, forms the framework of this 
veritable story. 

Looking westward from the old church 
of Kilbarrack, you can see Ireland’s Eye, 
Lambey Island, and Howth Harbor; and 
right in sight of thein, leaning against tne 
outer walls of the ruins, is a black wooden | 
cross. 

It is rather of- better workmanship than 
those around. It is inore substantial-look- 
ing, and there is an attempt at rude carving 
at the extremities of the arins of the cross. 
The fierce gales which sweep over the dis- 
trict had torn it from its position lately, but 
reverend hands had reinstated it. It now 
stands upright, but the words originally 
painted upon it are but dimly decipber- 
able. Yet, not so very many years ago, it 
bore the following inscription : 


staunch the blood with her tattered skirt, 
for pinalore she had none.. 

“Yis,”’ shesobbed, “an’ it was that Maggie 
Moran that did it.”’ 

“Och ! maybe it wasn’t, now,’’ he replied 
in an easy, good-natured voice. Dan Coyle 
was 4 
| eizhteen. “Comeup to the well in the 
field, an’ we'll wash it, an’ put some crows- 
foot leaves on it. They’re the finest thing 
out for a cut.” 

Dan perforined the part ofsuryeon, if not 
according to the most orthodox fashion, at 
least kindly and with a good will, and the 
leaves were bound on by a neat and artisti- 
call v-tied sinall hay-rope, 

“An’ so ye’r goin’ to gether blobby-wore, 
asthore ?”’ he said. 

“Yis; but I’d rather be at school,” re- 
sponded Ellen. “I wanted me mother to 
let me go to-day, for I want to know how 
to read books.”’ 

Dan looked at the dirty, tear-stained litle 
figure before him. It was rather a puzzle 
t+ him how anyone could like to go to 
school. His own father had owned a couple 
of fishing-boats, and was considered «a well- 
to-do man in the neighborhood, so that he 
had been able to spare Dan to go to school, 
much against his own inclination. How- 
ever, the result was that Dan had so far ad- 
vanced up the thorny paths of learning 
that he knew how to read and write toler- 


‘Sacred . to . the . memory. of . Ellen 


Sheridan . who . broke . her . heart ably well. What giddy heights he might 
April . 21, . 18——. have attained in further scaling Parnassus 
m, Be Fo | could oddly be conjectured,as lis father and 

+ * . * ' the two fishing-boats were all lost one 

“} ; : stormy night when 2-an was about thirteen, 
en aa, ye inight let ne go to school the and he had from thence to do an odd day’s 


fishing or an odd day’s field-work, as either 
presented itself. 

“Sorra bit much good it would do yeh, 
Ellen,” he said. “It’s betther for veh to get 
the say weed for the crap, for the fishin” was 
very bad this year, an’ ‘40d knows the 
yiatees an’ a bit av cabbage ’ll be wanted. 

‘Ll come down an” put sole on yer hape at 
dinner-time.” 

Ellen seon had a good heap collected. As 


The half-titnid, balf-pleading request was 
uttered bv a littie irish peasant girl, of 
about ten or eleven years of age. Her 
scanty attire would have been rejected with 
disdain by a discerning scarecrow. Shoes 
aid stockings were to her an unknown 
source of civilization,and her thick,straight, 
matted black hair fell in jagged tnasses over 
her forehead, meeting her heavy black 
-brows, and alimost obscuring her eyes. The 
latter was inuch to be regretted, for the 
child's eyes were her onty redeeming fea- 
ture. They were the sweet, deep violet- 
blue eyes of the Celt, with long, thick, 
black lashes, In other respects, she had 
ne feature to speak of, except her mouth, 
which certainly could not be overlooked, 
for her famity and friends, with charming 
frankness, repeatedly told her, when al- 
luding to that feature, that if it were net 
for her ears—which certainiy proved ad- 
mirable and fortm;idable  barriers—hbher 
mouth would surely have gone round her 


with ber busy Lands, she forgot all about 
her accident, and in a voice clear and sweet 


lorth scraps of songs and inasses, whict lat- 
ter she had picked up in the chapel. The 
sacred music seemed to be her especiil 
favorite. Her melodies were correct; every 
nete was true; for Ellen was a born musi- 
cian, and possessed such an accurate ear, 
and such a rare vocal organ as one in a mil- 
lion is ever endowed with. The poor, igne- 
rant, untutored child had some dim yearn- 
ings after something brighter and braver in 
ber life. It wasAuis teeling that made her 
long to learn how to write and read, as she 
had a firm conviction that she could then, 
as she said to herself, “know everything.”’ 

But Peggy Sheridan was inexorable. 
Certainly, the herring fisuing was bad for 
many subsequent seasons, and it was hard 
enough, even with the cousbined labor of 
the tather and the growing up family to 
ke2p bedy and soul together, Moreover, 
the shifting sanda had just commenced to 
silt up and forin a bar across the harbor, so 
that by the time Ellen Sheridan was sixteen 
years of age, the Baldoyle tisher wen were 


“Arrah! then, how bad ye are, wantin’ 
te go te school. I can't read or write, nor 
ine mother afore me an'I got on in the 
world. Mick,” to a youngster of about 
three vears old—the senior of two other 
children, one of which the mother was 
then nursing—‘“iave that stirabout ,ot 
alone! Sehool, indade!” she continued, 
recurring tothe foriner topic; “bettner by 
tar for ve to stay at home and moind tne 
cisiidbre.”’ 

The litéle girl threw her hands before her 
face and began to whimper. 

“Come, stop tuat!’’ exclaimed Peggy 


Sheridan, ina pereinptory tone. “Be aff, in woeful piigit. During the time there 
out o’ this, and let me av roneav yer had been but little variation in Ellen’s sor- 
ervin’. There's scarce enough s1yweed in did, hardworking litle. She tullv bore out 
t» make manure fur the next crap of pra the promise of her extre:ne Uncouthness, 
lies, 6 take the ould tin can down an’ hape = yet peo; liked Ellen, who was aiways 
Suine up down there on the burrow. Bye ok is ‘a guile i r 
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tisat it “and be fivin’ in the la av iis ed wees, durity iE ~ 
mot te wetuer it!’ set e@nuraptur Ji®tessitsg with the sou 

Filen Soerkbin, urged thereto ty extremely personally iil-faveored St. ¢ 
ins “tahkable evidence upe nm ler tev sp » Nev ess, Father Cieoyvan tad son 


that she was likely tu become demvunstrative , surewd suspicion ol (he real siate of affairs 


she toiled on, her busy brain kept time | 


home, and walked slowly down the road | 


| ewused her to toss away the mane which | 


EVENING POST. 


Meeting Filen one day, near the chapel, he 


s3id brusquely : 
“Ellen Sheridan, 1 think you're very 
fond of music?" The wasn thorough 
musician himeell, and_to his exertions and 
exainple was due the excellence of bis 
choir, which ranked as one of the best in 
tl e dicerse. Elien colored painfully as he 
addressed her, and ber heart beat viviently. 
“I am, sir,”’ she replied. 


| “Come in here,” he said, entering the | 
| chapel, where one or two were practicing. | 


“Listen to that,”” he continued, as they 
stood at the foot of the ladder leading up to 
the organ loft. 


Ellen listened. They were singing the 


| Sweetest of all the Christmas hvinns—the 


seeins to be | 


stone from the group resounded against the | 
tin can, this was followed by another and | 
another, an | a peal of jeering laughter from | 


immortal “Adeste, tideles’’—truly inumor- | 


tal words wedded to immortal song! 

They seon all descended troin the organ 
lott, and presentiv left the chapel. Desiring 
Elien t foliow him, Father Grogan seated 
himself at the organ, and said : 

“Couid you sing—of course without the 
words, for they are in Latin—the air you 
have just beard?’’ 

“I could, sir,”’ mptly replied the be- 
wildered and delighted Klien. 

She sang it throughout, Father Grogan 
playing the accompaniment. Her glorious 
Voice echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
chapel. Nota false note could the privst's 
critical and educated ear detect. As she 
concluded, be turned to her and asked : 

“Ellen—would you like to come and 
sing in the choir?” 


The girl alinost gasped for breath! Could 


| she bave heard aright? 


Was sitting sobbing bitterly, and trying to 


good-looking peasant of about | 


“Not me, sir!’’ 

“Yes—you,. Ellen. If you will take this 
home and learn off the Latin words, I'll wet 
*uneone to teach you how to pronotu.ice 
them, and you shall sing in the choir on 
Christinas day."’ 

Elien’s heart sank. Never before did 
she regret so bitterly her inability te read! 
If F.ther Grogan knew this delect he cer- 
tainly had torgetien it. Hedid nut wait tor 


a reply, but handing Elien asmall piece of | 


music, looked at his watch, and went off 
quickly. 
The girl did not know what to think. A 


heaven upon earth was prepared tor her, | 


| dil she possens the golden key of knowledge! 


She walked slowly out of the chapel, and 
as she wended her way along the road with 
the music in her band, in the dim light she 
saw approaching bes, her old acquaintance, 
Dan Coyle. Almost without knowing what 
she said, Ellen told the woudertul news to 
Dan, concluding, with— 

“Oeb! Dan! Dan! if | only could read! I 
wish I had your book-larnin’.”’ 

Das turned and walked along the road 
with Ellen. He listened to her lamnenta- 
tions, and presentiv said slowly and diffi- 


dently: “Ellen—shure if it's only to taiche | 


veh the readin’ on the paper, I cud say it 
ever so often, an’ yeh could larn it: by 
heart.”” 

The project was too delightful not to be 
entertained. 
home, and tie whole aflair was explained 
to the family. 

Ellen was a willing and docile pupil, and 
soon learnt the words. 
took ber in band, and on Christinas day, 
Elien Sheridan, shoeless, stockingless and 
bonnetless, sang tor the first time in public 


| in the ener of Baldoyle Chapel. 


i 


' 


asa skviark’s, she ever and anon carolled | 


Aad thus the winter and eariy spring 
passed over. Dan Covie yoodnaturedly 
Spent many an evening at Joe Sherican’s 
little cabin, sitting out on the shingle, teach- 
ing Elien the woras of the Masses and var- 
00S §TEeSpotser. Also, before the tields 
were again yellow with the waving corn, 
Dan Coyie bad iaugit Ellen Sheridan how 
to love him. The days passed away, in an 
ecstacy uf jvy for Eilien—she was learning: 


*"The lesson of loving, 
The sad, sad lesson of loving: 
Aud all its powers of pleasure or pain 
W as slowly. surely proving.’’ 


For her happiness was not without alloy. 
The news that she was to be inarried to 
Dan Coyle soon got noised abroad, and 
“ugly Ellen Sheridan’ 
of many a cuarse jest. They at 
reached her ears, for those in her gtation in 
life are not overburdened with sensitive 
feelings. The cruel things they said yave 
the girl exquisite pain—as keen as was the 
joy with wutch she had responded to Dan 
Coyle’s request that she would be his wife. 
Dan Coyle wasplooKed upon with flavoring 
eyes by many a comfortable fisherinan’s 
daughter, and by mone more favorably 
than by Maggie Moran—now a fine hand- 
sone, bold-looking girl. She was tmad- 
dened by Dan Coyle’s preierence for Ellen 
Sheridan. Industricusly and insidiously 
she circulated reports detrimental to Ellen's 
good = reputation. Sve took care they 
sheold reach Dan Coyle’s ears, He never 
pad been vervimuch in love with Ellen 
Sheridan. He had been attracted by her 
geutieness, her evident adimiration lor li 
self, and ber economical, housewilely ways. 
Bot he was ut strong enough to run the 
gauutiet of the remarks be heard anent ber 
aprearance and character. He did not like 
sey anything to her on the subject. Like 


te 
many others, he crusted to thine to tnake 
all things ume stesighef rohit. And thus 
t came to pass that Dan Coyie’s visits to Joe 
Sherifan's a Tperamarnie seore it frequent. 
4 ii ‘ mite eart Hecainée 
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ter Zaseiiowes yolng to th fields te 
ber daily Wil, sue met Dan Coyle and , 


Dan Coyle accompanied Ellen | 


Father Grogan then | 
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spoke tohim. “Den,” she said, confront 
ing him, and looking steadily at him, with 
never a quaver in volce—*is it thrue 
what I bear, that you're guin’ to be married 
to Magasie Moran ?” 

Evidently disconcerted by this sbrupt 
and leading question, he did not reply for a 
minute, and thea sammered forth :— 
“Why then, where did ye hear that, 


Ellen ?” 

“From everyone. Dan Coyle, I want to 
| hear from yourself if ye'll want to take 

back the prom.ee yeh gave me ?"’ 

“Och, shure, Ellen,” he replied, half- 
ashamed and balfevasively, “it was only 
ail foolishness § betchune us! There, 
Ellen! and he toagnanimously held out 
his band towards ber, “don’t let there be 
any ill-will tetehune old friends like us. 
Shure we teoth mate a iniatawe.”’ 

“Yeu,” mid EFlien, ignoring his proflered 
hand and pressing her own over her 
thretbing heart beneath her poor thin 
shawl; “we tah made a mistake.” And 
so maying she passed awifkly on. 

With an effort at repression which would 
have done credit to one reared in a higher 
social atuwmpherc, Filen Sheridan went 
about her datiy tasks «8 though ber heart 
had not rec@ived + death-Liow, She sang 
as usual every day during Lent. at vespers 
in the chapel, and the Thurstny before 
Kaster Sunday «8 she concluded assisting 
in the solemn and mournful tiusic of the 
Tenebra, sie heard the whispor go round 
as she leit the chapel, that Dan Coyle and 
Maggie Moran were to be married after 
first inasson Master Sunday. Ellen Sheri- 
dan said nothing, she searcely seemed to 
feel anything, ber heart teit dead within 
her, On the Good Friday none threw 
themselves more tully inte the music of 
the Stabat Mater «ud Easter Sunday morn- 
ing found Fileu Sheridan—ealin and coim- 
posed—in her customary seatin the choir. 

A glorious Easter Day—the brilliant 
gleams of the sun typical of the sun that 
arome aud illucuned Christendom more than 
éigitees hundred years ago. It streamed 
over altar and aisle, where singered some of 
the congregation, The oryan.st, with a 
sinile at his choir, commenced playing the 
Requna Cali, and as he did so a rustic wed- 
ding party walked up the aisle, 

Ellen Sheriaan steod in front of the 
choir; she saw Dan Coyle and Magyie 
Moran aivance to the altar, there to ba 
made man and wite. As she looked at 
them she seemed to be nerving herself for 
a supreme eflort, for never before did her 
splendid vice do such justice to the grand 
music of Muzart. 

Searcely had she cnne to the last sylla 
ble, when she suddenly ceased tor a 
inoment, 4 B nano gy shriek resounded 
through the chapel, and Ellen Sheridan 
with a wailing ery of :— 

“Dan! Dan! Dan !’’ fell senseless, ber 
life-bieod flowing from her li 

Inu utter consternation all looked wildly 
around, Heedless of his bride, Dan Coyle 
rushed up te the organ-lomt, and took the 
irlin bisarces. She opened ber eyes, and 
woking at thins with a faint smile, said ; 
*Dan—you've broke me beart !"’ 

One sigh aud all was over. 
* * - _ 
That Crom at Kilbarrack was carved and 
erected by Dan Coyle, who never again led 
a bride & the altar, Maggie Moran, univer- 
sully execrated by her netizhbors, at length 
leit the place. and Dan Covie yet lives, 
faithiul to tee ioving memory of Ellen 

Sberidan, wi: died for love of hin, 
= —_> - 
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EIGH-HO, bere I ain thirty vears old 
this Chri-tinas Eve, and the jolliest 





was nade the theme | 
length | 


| dog of the Bachelor's Clab,”' exclaimed 
Ned Netileton, asin the wee sina’ bours of 
Christmas Eve, of rather morning, he 
stretched bis = tppered feet over the fender 
of a brightly berning grate fire in his coin- 
fortable bachelor quarters up town, 

Everything in the room, and about the 
young stock-lroker tndicated retinement 
and good taste, from the meerschauin pipe 
between his lips and tne bottle of Mumin’s 
Extra Drv on the tripod table beside the 
easy chair in woich he was lying, to the eimn- 
broidered robe de chambre he had on, the 
ends of wiiis hung ratuer dangerously 
near the open yrate tire, 

“And the club bad a rather jolly night of 
it,’ be mustog!y continued, ‘Let ine see, 
my head's rather muddled, but we took our 
Christinas pleige first. Yes, IT remember 
that. You do slemnly pledge on your 
faith asa bachelor, never to leta fair en- 
slaver entrap you in Ube matrimonial noose, 
hia, ha, good enough! But, balloa, that cuts 
out Mary "tps 

He contemplatively took a few whifts of 
his pipe and then continued — 

“Well. well, I haven't paid fore more 
than the ordinary cvilities since I first saw 
her lost summer. Besides, I told her I be- 
long to the Bachelur’=s Club, After that 
she has no right oexpeot—Bah! my boy, 
don't become sentimental.”’ 

He filled hicosell a giass of champagne, 
and having drairved it, watched the rings of 
ax they ascended from his pipe. 
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went in a body to bear the ‘M 
aot mg boxes, Charming singing an< 
ovely women. Never enjoyed tnysel 
better in = 


evening at Mari 's, though. 
poor girl was expecting me. 


Dare sa 


j 
f 


Might have spent the | 
the | 
(Gilad I didn’t 
. Haven'tany right to keep other eligi- | 


le fellows away, fellows who don’t belong 
to the Bachelor's Club, and haven't signed 


the pledge, contound them !" 


He was rather angry at these 
fellows,” 


“otber 


Not jealous, of course not only angry be- 


cause they wouldn't join the club aud 


laughed at its objects. 


“After the opera we adjourned over t& 


Delmonioo’s. Had a spread of course. 


Regular stag affair, None 
to inake vou feel so uncomlortably proper. 
We toasted the dear absent creature, any- 
how, I tamed Mary, nut loud, If the boys 
hag heard ime 

“How many bottles did we have ? 
ne Bee, 

“We sang twenty and drank nothing but 
come ones, 

“I've got that rather mixed. It's the 
fault of the mixed drinks, [ suppose. 
However, here 1 am at home, in gown and 
slippers, though how the dickens I got into 
them, I don’t know, 

“Tin going to punish this bottle any way, 
and then I'in off to bed." 





let 


** "oh, when I was single, 


my pockets would jingle 
Don't I wish 1 was singe ’ 


again ° 


be hummed, breaking off to add 

“TL hope I shall never be obliged to sing 
that song in earnest.’’ 

He poured hitmnseif out a second glass and 
drained it,then bere filled and relighted his 
pipe and settled bimself comfortably for a 
fine smoke still with the same unconscious 
persistency bringing bis gown yet nearer 
that grate fire, 

He didn't hear the door open, nor was he 
aware that there was anybody else in the 
room until she hopped on the tripod table 
and made him a tnost profoand bow, 

By she, we inean the most comieal look- 
ing little old woinan that mortal eye ever 
gazed upon. 

She was onuty about two feet in height, 
with a face perked and pinehed, a nose 
coming down over her mouth, twinkling, 
greenish grey eyes, little jron-grey cork- 
screw curls peeping out trom beneath the 
suyar-loat bat on her head, and a green 
mantle thrown over her shoulders, 

What tnade the little old wonian look #o 
very comical was the fact that she wore the 
sane costume of the actress who bad plaved 
the ‘Mascotte’ at the opera that evening, 
A dress which, no doubt, looked very 
ebarining on a voung and beaut.ful woman, 
but was simply absurdly grotesque on the 
comical little creature who kept bobbing 
her head up and down, as she stood there 
winid the glasses and champagne bottle on 
the tripod table. 

“P sav, balloa,’’ exclaimed Ned, in) the 
greatest surprise, without, however, arising 
from his easv-chair, “Who are you, 
way, and how on earth did you get here 

“Be a little more polite to ladies 
general and old ladies in’ particular,” 
squeaked the litthe old woman in reply. 
“fin old enough to be your grandmother.” 

“That's certain. But who are you, any- 
way. 

, OR ans 


What's you name?” 
the Maseotte,’’ she cried, 

shrill laugh. “Your Maseotte,all bachelors’ 
Mascotte, the Maseotte of the boobbies who 
sign pledges and join bachelor clubs."’ 

“Tin dreaming,that's positive,” muttered 
Ned to bimsell, “And such a jolly Christ 
mas dream. Tsay Miss Maseotte, mny good 
fairy,’’ he added aloud, “you haven't come 


a 


of the fair sex | 
| offers up everything to his ideal gold. 


| 


Sse setcieeesenen 


(sad and ler heart is distressed, 


AMY. | 
| 
in| 


eated inthe gutter, with 


THE SATURDAY 


“Then we adjourned the meeting and his pledge tothe Bachelor's Club? Wili be 
Had | 


break 1?" 

Again she waved her aru and a third 
picture appeared in the mirror; the picture 
ofa bard jeatured, prematurely old man, 
with « beart of granite, sitting at a desk in 
| his private oflice,yrasping bags of money in 
bis hands. 

“Old bachelor, old bachelor,’ screamed 
the litie old woman,shaking with laugiiter, 
*Ned Nettleton, old bacheior. Only gares 
for money wew; hugs his gold to his 
breast. He's very rich, but bis beart is ol 
granite, hard, black granite. Nothing cat 
meitit, nothing can make it transparent. 
No loving wife awaits his coming home, no 
devoted children run out to greet bis re- 





turning steps. In lis youth be sacrified ail 
to selfish pleasure, in his barren old age 
But 


he is rich, very rich, Let him take his 


| comfort out of that—if be can.” 


“That's some comfort anyhow,” inuttered 
Ned rather disoonusolately. “7 suppose 
we're couning now Ww the last scene of this 
strange but not very eventful history.” 

“It requires no picture, Ned Nettleton,” 
squeaked the litthe old woman with a 
strange sort of glee, “Ned the old bachelor, 
Ned the miser, is dead. Found dead in his 
office, hugying his gold. Strangers bury 
hin with cold formality. Noone drops a 
tearon his bier. There's only one specala- 
tion inevervybody's mind, Did he mmke a 
will? Who'll get his money 7? Ile's made 
no will, he’s lett no relations, none to ina~ 
herit him, The State takes all. That's the 
end of Ned Nettleton and bis gold.”’ 

She waved herarins and a new picture 
appeared in the magic mirror, 

The picture «f a young inan very like 
Ned, clasping to his breast « young girl very 
like his Mary. 

There was a rainbow of promise brightly 





beaming above them, 

*Halloa, bere | am again, risen from the 
dead,” exclaimed Ned, 

“Oh, nol” giggled the littie old woman. 
‘This is a diflerent kind of a Ned. This is 
Ned Nettleton, the married man. It is his 
wedding-day, and the rainbow of hope is 
very brilliant. Kut vou can see his hearts 
Itisof wax. What impression will it re- 
ceive? Ali, there's the rub—what impres- 
sion will it receive?”’ 


She waved her aris, and the picture now | 
presente ito Ned's view showed the inte- 


rior of a fashionable house, with a fashion- 
ably dressed inan and Woman and fashion- 
ably brought ap children—a boy and aygirl. 

“You're onthe wrong traek, Mr. Married- 
tnan Nettleton, You're proud of your wife, 
and you want society to be proud ot' ber. 
She subsoits to please you, but her face lools 
She would 
rather have you and her children all to ber- 
sell, toshow you how she could love you 
andthem. But you repress her aflections, 
You say it is untashionable. And to be | 
fashionable, to move in society, you are 
living above your income, you are con- 
tracting debts, Ah, Ned Nettleton, your 
heat is of wax still, but it has received the 
wrong impression, and the rainbow is lad- 
ing away, it is fading.’ 

Another wave of her arms, and Ned saw 
bimsel: a iniserable tramp, lying intox- 
his wife, meanly 
clad, kneeling beside him, shedding, ob! 
such bitter tears, and his children standing 


, around him crying with cold and bunger. 


with a_ 


| aterniv 


here just for the fun of the thing, have | 
you?” 

“None of your levity with ime, young 
man, Lvecome hers to show you trys 


mirror in which the bachelor sees hinsell as 
others see him. Tin privileged to shaw it 
toa bachelor on Christisas live. Din yong 
to show it to you now,” 

She suddenly threw the 
bottle into the open yrate-fire, tise 
glass of wine after it, then nimbly leaped 
ou Ned's lap, snatched the pipe out of his 
hand, and threw it on the glowing coais, 

His slippers went next and a portion of 
bis dressing-gown followed. 

“Those area the ingredients,” 
the little old woman, hopping back 
tripod-tible. “Bachelor comforts 
bachelor mirrors,” 

A thick, heavy sinoke issued from the 
tire and forimed itself into the shape of an 
oval uiirror on the opposite wall. 

“Is this a dream, or isn't it?"" muttered 
Neg.” ‘im sure L smell burning and seethe 
snoke. But what’sin that imirror? By 
Jove! That's ine with my fast team.” 

“He, be," giggled the litle old woman. 
“There vou yo, on the road to ruin.” 

But T sav,iny dear Mascotte,” exclaimed 
Nea, as be contemplated his counterpart on 
the gall. “T'in transparent, Pam, 1 ean 
see right through wwe. Whatsort of a heart 
is that I've pot anyway?” 

“Crystul, Ned Nettleton, ervstal. Hard, 
but as vet unclouded. But it will change 
by-and-ov, vou will see.”’ 

Sbe waved ber funny little arm4over ber 
funny littie bead, and the inagic picture in 
the mirror was replaced by another. 

“By Jove!” exclaiuned Ned, “1 
ty years oider, 


chain pagnue 
sent 


s ‘reamed 
to the 
make 


HAL least 


tae 


YOu! «. 

tired ‘ 
just rm 
Ww “weary 
his room, biis 
Clouded with sel lisiiness, 
poulnt of tits exist 


ie 
in Ory sla 


It 
Lave 


leart 
Is the lurnit 


nee, a@ortuled sue 


ever tual crystal, love aud tiarriage. 


' 


Inthe duil, grev sky overhead, no rain- 
bow was visible, but the icy, froezing snow 
was faliing flake by flaheon the wretched 
group. 

“Now, that’s not a 
picture of married life,” 


very comforting 
exclaimed Ned. | 


| +I'd prefer my bachelor existence to any- | 


I would, by Jove!” 
“It's « pieture of your own tnaking,’ 
replied the little old = woman. 
“Where has your fashionable life led you | 
to?) Lankruptey and ruin. Your business 
gene, your house gone, vour gewyaws of 
tasbion gone, the butterflies who fluttered 
around you in your days of prosperity—all 
gone. You could not stand the blow. Your 
heart was of wax. You took to drink to 
drown your sorrow, and see to what degra- 
dation it bas brought vou. Oh, listen, lis. 
ten tothe angel kneeling at your side; listen 
ty her who has clung to you through ell 
your misery, Who has reinained true to you 
wheo every one else deserted you. Behold 
your children’s woes, Rouse vourself from 
the slough of despoud into which you have 
fallen. Be wm ian, Ned @ ettleton, be a 
moan!” 

Half dreamily Ned muttered— 

J will.”’ 

Jostautly the picture changed to a small 
roomn, wanting the direst necessities of lite. 

But a sad necessity of death was near, 

A eoffin—a child's coffin—stood in the 
centre of the room, and around it knelt 
Ned, bis wife, and the boy, their only re- 
inaining echiid. 

Poor tiie Maury! 

She bad succumbed to the cold and the 
mnisery, the hunger and want of that terri- 
ble night out in the street, and the snow- 
shor. 

As Ned raised his right hand to Heaven 
to register asilent vow, the rainbow once 
again appeared, shining in through the 
paneless window. 

“Can you see his heart, 
asked the little old woman. 


thing of that sort. 


’ 


Ned Nettleton 7"' 
“Tt has passed 


through the fire,the dross is all burnt away, 
t is coming out pure gold, Phatis why the 
sinbow is shining in through the window. 
at a] iv ’ Srl Sif Kel t er 
a : ; seal 
" ‘ 

wihat S Cir asst pict . 
. isked Ned, turning nine thie 
pagic wmiirroron the wall to where the litte 
i wouan was standing on the tripod 

tatrle 


| for weeks, and no man troubled 


EVENING POST. 


But wonderful, miraculous change! she 


had Ceappearen. and before him stood 
Marvy, bis Mary, ashe | 
aud known her to be, the brightest, best, 
and loveliest of girls. . 
“Trust in my love, dear Ned,” she said, 
in hersweet melodious voice, while an an- 
gelic simile beamed on her countenance, 
“Trust in my love. Seek the future hand in 


hand and heart to heart with me. In our 


married life sorrows will come, but we will | 


bear them together, and thus lighten each 
othe>'s load. In that way we sball find true 
happiness, Take me to your heart, dear 
Ned. I am your good fairy, your ‘Mas- 
cotte,’ ”’ 

Ned strevched out his arms and embraced 
—bis valet Richard, who bad burst into the 
room in a state of the wildest alarin, 

Fortunately the door was unlocked, or 
the young bachelor would surely have been 
burnt alive. 


As it was, tho whole room was filled with | 
sineke, and the ends of his elegant dressing- | 


gown were still seorching where they had 
caught on fire at the open grate. 

thought I smelt smoke,” was Ned's 
comment when he was finally made to coimn- 


prehend that be had failen asleep in bis | 


easy-chiair and had been dreaming. 

Dream or no dream, that Christinas Eve 
made a changed man of him. 

Hesent in his resignation tothe Bachelor's 
Club, and before New Year’s Day ptoposed 
to his Mary. 

As he atterwards often declared, 
proved indeed, to be his Mascotte. 

— 


The Tramp’s Revenge. 


MITCHELIE 





BY J.C. 


— 


GREAT, fertile hollow, in the tnid- 
land bills, and one wan owned it all. 
Five hundred acres of level and up- 

field and forest; and well 


A 


over the bilis, 

But old Squire Van Vieeck had 
for neighbors. 

Was not the land his own, and the home- 


no use 


' stead and the saw-uiill ltself,balt-way down 


the hollaw ? 


The first heavy snows came earlier than 


usual and the cold weather brought with it 


immunity from the one thing the squire | 
| bated tnost. 


Not a tramp had been seen in the hollow 
himself to 
ask whither they had flown. 

All the more, however, that bitter after- 
noon, did the old tan’s angry soul stir 
itself within hiin when he met, at bis own 


| gate, the inost outrageous speciinen of the 


abhorred breed that the whole season had 
brought before bim. 


If other trainps had sometimes borne 


only the seal of mistortune or of common | 


vagabondage, this one, was clearly and wun- 
deniably a prince of his worthless guild 
and a chosen vessel of vice and crime, 

Plenty of bone and muscle lad he, and 
the very swing and spring of his slouching 
gait proclaimed that no lack of mere 
pliysical capacity had made him what be 
was, 

Can atramp have in him anything like 
energy ? 

‘The squire would have said ‘*No”’ at any 
time betore he gave that roving ruffian so 
large and so acrid a piece of his mind and 
temper. 

Hie bad scarcely dreamed of such a change 
as bis words produced, 

There was soine magic in thei, stirring 
up evil into a power, 

The begging whine swelled ina volume 
of hourse and strident vituperation. The 
relics of a mind glowered tiercely through 
the hairy, filthy face. The whole hulking 
fraine seeined to quiver as the tramp strode 
away, with the ineaning of the threats and 
curses with which the air was blue behind 
him. 

Fear isa bitter ingredient to put in the 
cup ot anger, and Squire Var Vieeck was 
in even a worse humor than usual, ten min- 
utes later, when a somewhat fine-looking 
young nan reined in bis horse at the gate, 
and seemed about to spring from bis sleigh, 

*(iood-morning, squire.’’ 

“Don’t stop, Gil Morse! Prive right on!” 
roared the old man. *Don’tstop ag’in any- 
where in this holler, Yer father’s son 
needn't quit the road anywhere on inv 
land. Et it hedn’t a-been for bim, [ night 
a-had the vomination.” 

More than that he said; but while the 
young man’s face deepened toa hot crimson, 
he controlled his temper safficientiy to 
give his hofse the reins and doas he was 
bidden without another word. 

A tall, strongly-built, broad-shonldeged 
youth was Gilbert Morse, and a year in 
a city business-house had made none 
the less a man of him. His greeting 
at, the squire’s had been clearly altogether 
unexpected, and he pulled hig horse toa 
walk, a moment later, as iff he wanted to 
give the matter some kind of consideration. 

How he would have driven if he eouid 
have 10oked alony the road abead of hin 
just beyond where it entered the hemlock. 
woods, 

_ Distant as were her neighbors, Millie Van 
Vieeck was too robust and healthv-minded 


ung lady to remain housed 


a ye Up, even in 
w ter weather, and she had never K 

- pr ‘ ror .? r than s 

| ” " . . 

~ } . 

4 4 ~ " m4 

~ X\ ‘ ‘ piu . rita, 
eve ireatiiing Such) ( Poss bility i“ 
danyer there and then, 

j her i ’ 4 

Down the road she was ec bin anil thee 





sad always seen ber, | 


she, | 


might | 
Milly Van Vieeck complain that she could | 
net even visita neighbor without climbing | 











—— 


ee 





frosty snow that crackled under ber light 
feet was not more innocent or fearless, 

A man in the road! . 

It might be Jake, her father’s saw-mi!! 
hand, or it might be one of the farm-boys, 
or it might be neither. Why should she 
care? 

And yet, as that man‘drew nearer, Milly 
walked more slowly, and her heart beyan 
to beat, she could not have told vor 

She could see hitn more distinctly now, 
and never had her eyes fallen on anything 

| like that before. 

“] almost wish I had the dogs with me," 
she said to herseli, with a sbhadder. “What 
a horrible-looking man! I thought the 
tramps were all gone.”’- 

More and more slowly walked Milly, for, 
| as the hideous human form drew nearer, a 

pair of blazing, hungry, wild-beast eyes 

gloated fiercely and rem “a> 4 upon her 
| through the matted locks which bung 
from under the battered felt on his head. 

“A dater of his, I reckon,”’ growled the 
tramp. ‘It’s all the saine, anyhow ; soine 
rich man’s gal.” 

A wild seream burst.from Milly's whiten- 
ing lips, and she tried to spring past him ; 
but his long arm caught ber as she went 
by, and in an instant, bershawl was wound 
around her head. 
| “No more screechin’,’’ growled the 
‘ hoarse, deep voice, **though there’s nobody 
nigh enough to hear you.” 

Nobody ? 

Then why was it that the lash had fallen 
ao suddenly on the good horse Gilbert 
Morse was driving; just beyond the turn in 
the road ? 

A sereain from vigorous lungs goes far in 
frosty weather, and the whip fell more 
than once. 

Milly struggled bard, even in that grasp 
| of iron, but her strength was failing fast, 

when a wild, angry shout rang down the 

road, and the trainp loosed his hold for a 
| Inoment. 

“Don't meddle, youngster,’”’ he began, as 
a fiercely plunging, steed was pulled up in 
a flurry of snow at the roadside. 

The answer caine trom the loaded end of 
a whip, square between his eyes. 

A thinner skull might have been cracked 
by it, and, even on his brazen forehead, the 
| blow brought him on his knees, 

Milly Van Vieeck was free,and she almost 
instinetively bounded into the cutter. 

There was no room to turn, and Gilbert 
Morse gave his trotter the reins, for he saw 
the trainp was feeling among his rags for 
something which might have danger in it. 
He longed to stay and finish his work with 
his loaded whip, but there was Milly. 

“Ob,Gil,”’ she exclaimed, “how shall I 
get bome ?” 

“The saw-tmill road,’’ he replied; “the 
track bas probably not been broken, but 

the snow isn’t dbep.”’ 
| “Yes, but it bas,’ said Milly. 
were hauling logs yesterday.’’ 

“Safe enough, then,’’ said Gil. ‘But ain’t 
{ thankful I caine along just then!’ 

**Did father tell you 1 was out this way? 
' I knew you would come to see me first 
thing. And how you have improved!” 

Milly's excitement was taking a forin 
that could not be unpleasant to her com- 
pani_n; but a deep cloud was settling on Ins 
face, notwithstanding, and she checked her- 
self suddenly to ask bim: 


“They 


‘But what can be the matter? He did 
not hurt you, did he?’’ 
“No, but your father has, Milly. I can- 


not stop at your house, Your tather bas 


forbiuden me. Something between him 
and mine about the clection. When we 
get to the gate, you get ortand goin. Per- 


haps he'll get over it soon, and [ don’t want 
to make him any worse just now,’ 

A wise young tnan was Gilbert Morse, in 
spite of Milly’sall but tearful protestations, 
for the sight of his daughter returning homme 
in such company aroused old Squire Van 
Vieeck to the uttermost. 

It was even an aggravation that Gil «so 
deftiy pulled up just long enough for Milly 
to jump out, and then raised his hat so po- 
litelyto her father as he drove away. 

So choked with wrath, indeed, was the 
bitter old man, that he could not tind words 
to express himselt, and, before he had re- 
covered his utterance, Milly was rapidly re- 
counting to her mother ber awful peril irom 
the trainp, and the gallant manner in which 
she had been rescued by Gilbert Morse. 

The squire could pot help listening 
although it seemed a good deal like a ro- 
nance at first. 

But Milly had bruises to show, as well as 
her torn shawl and disordered dress, and 
In a tmoment more the old man was striding 
up and down the room like a tiger in a 
cage. 

“On iny own land! In my own woods! 
My own daughter!” he sped, at inter- 
vais. And then stopped in front of her 
with, “Did you say Gil Morse knocked hiin 
down ?” 

“Yes, tather,”’ 

“And saved ve ?”’ 

“Yes, father ; and he b 
his cutter,” 

“And I drove him away likea dog or a 
tramp this very afternoon,” roared the 
syuire. “Plt drive them all away. I'll 
Shoot em on sight. They’ll burn me out 
of house and boine next,’’: 

, Milly's mother had her arms around her, 
alinost hysterically, but her excitement was 
CAlinness Itsel! compared to the all but ludi- 
crous frenzy of the old man. 

I [ ive f 


rought me home in 


we" Bh 


- ribs own had never heen 
. whatever wero his other 
aaa ' the afternoon had not, 
isi fe ‘Sort to induce any un- 
ne Al 1 HNetude in the blood of a young 
' v ike Grilbert Morse, ‘ 
His expected 


Supper 


, *and eve ; 
Van Vieeck’s jy vening at 


ae | sire av 
4Ving been so t 1: 
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least. 
Jum over the hill, and hess than 


horse-care. 
This attended to, he said to the landlord, 
an old acquaiutance : 
“Al, can you keop a secret ?"’ 
**Did, onoe,”’ replied Al, 
‘Then lend ine your un,” said Gil, 
and, with the request, he added an account 
of his exploits on the road, and the differ- 


ences between biinself and the squire. 
“Can't go to the bouse, you see,Al,but I'm 
bound to know if that rascal is loafing 


around there,”’ 

‘I'd go with you in a moment if I could 
getaway,” almost shouted the landlord, 
“Gun? Yea, twoon ‘em, if you want. I 
wish my wife wasn’t sick. It won't do for 
you toarrest bim all alone, and without my 
warrant, but try for a chance to fill him full 
of buckshot.”’ 

Al’s notion of law may have been some- 
what original, but bis meaning was full of 
publie spirit. 

It was somewhat dark when Gilbert 
Morse began to retrace, on foot, the road le 
had so recently driven over, for the moon 
was not yet over the hills, but he felt all 
the better for having the double-barreled 
duck-gun over his saoulder. 

“Better than a pistol for night-work,’’ he 
suid to himself. 

He did nt keep the road up to the home- 
stead, but made a detour through the 
woods and ca:ne out beyond, not far from 
the saw-mill, 

‘Better go on toward the main road,’’ he 
muttered ; ‘it’s early yet, and he’s likely 
to come in from that direction.” 

“Hullo!” be exclaimed, a moment later, 
as he stood among the sheltering shadows 


of a clump of trees, ‘‘three of ‘em? The big 
fellow’s the lame one. ‘They're making 
straight for the saw-mill. Bent on mis- 


chief, pot a doubt of it.’’ 

There was no earthly reason fer any 
doubt. 

The big tramp bad met his two associates 
returning from an expedition somewhat 
nore successful than his own, and they bad 
proinptly agreed with him that the circum- 
stances called for the infliction of the ex- 
treme penalties known to the laws of their 

ufld. 

. That is, in short, fire, and as inuch plun- 
der as possible. ‘/ : . 

It was already getting well into the 
evening, and rural retiring hoursare notor- 
iously early. 

Not that slumber was likely to come very 
promptly to the Van Viecck tamily that 
night, though the squire had calmed 
down agood deal and was unusually silent. 

Mrs. Van Vieeck had kept very close to 
ker daughter all the a and had 
taken the precaution to bring thetwo dogs, 
both large ones, into the house, 

The dogs and the tamily might be the 
safer, but how about tramps ? 

The big ruffian, as has been said, was not 
without soine traces of a vicious intellect, 
and was quite competent to be the leader of 
a little affair like that. 

“Set the saw-inill first,” he said. “All 
the men folks’l! start for it to put it out. 
Then the barns, te call away the rest, and 
we kin work the house quiek and get to the 
woods and over the hills as sate as so many 
foxes.”” 

So they could, indeed, if no tnishap came 
in to interfere. The house folks inust- be in 
bed now, 

A match, some kindlings and. bits of 
wood, on the opposite side of the saw-imill 
froin the hoase—nothing easier than to start 
a fire. 

“Now, boys, for the big barns. We kin 
wait there till this ’un’s well a going.” 

They made a run for it, but the only 
reason they were not tnore closely pursued 
or even fired upon, was that Gilbert Morse 
deemwned it bis duty to stop and scatter the 
growing blaze behind thesaw-imill. It was 
not hard to do, although the tire was be- 
ginning to cone up very well when the 
desperadoes left it, The brands could all 
She kicked into the snow, and there was not 
a trace of itin three minutes after he got 
there. 

But those three minutes! 


4 












ceremoniously puteut of the question, bis 
after-thetuyl.ts ogually lortade an immediate 
drive home, for that would be ten miles at 


three 
miles from the Van Vieeck homestead. was 

pleasant country bestelry, and there 
Gil naturally betovk bisnse) {for supper and 


Bang, bang! 


there, 


and the female 


the bi 
the others, 
built them distance apart. 
loadin 
eousel his presence. 

“I'm going in aminnte,” be remarked 
coolly. ‘Don’t be in a hurry. l've put out 
the fire at the saw-mill, and I think I pep- 
poced that fellow lying there by the shed. 

f i'd been a little quicker, I might have 
saved the barn.’’ 

“so you've been out bere this winter 
night lookin’ out for iny property, hev ye?” 

d the hbalf-be wilde sjuire. “The 
barn’s gone, and no mistake; but we kin 
save the others.”” 

The old squire was just the man to be 





his “hands” were doing what little could 
be done in the way of a fire department, he 
strode straizht for the two trauips. 

The one who had been in the way of the 
buck-shot would never answer any more 
questions, but the one the dogs were bold- 
ing down gave some information. 

“Where's the man that attacked 
daughter this afternoon?’ asked 
squire, sternly. 

“In the barn,” replied the trainp. 

‘But the barn’s burning up,’’ said the 
squire. 

“So is he,”’ doggedly returned the ruffian, 
“and sarved him right,for getting into sech 
a Scrape as this.”’ 

Some profanity there was; but the dogs 
were taken off, and the inan was tied up. 

“Ob, Gil, comne into the house,’’ were the 
pleasant words that came to the youn, 
inan’s ears as be stood looking atthe frainp 
he had sbot. 

*Not till your father asks me,”’ was the 

half-haugbty response. 

“Don't be a fvol, Gil Morse,just because I 

au,”’ growled the old man. 

teils ve, now and hereafter. 

We'll take care of oe g 
y 


but I reckon it'll be al 
days.”’ 

And so-Gilbert Morse did not go back to 
the hostelry that night; and when, «a tew 
months later, at the trial of the captured 
trainp, he waa asked, ‘“‘are you in any inan- 
ner connected with Squire ,Van Vieeck ?”’ 
he manfully responded : 

**He is iny tather-in-law.”’ 
But nothing more was seen of the big 


my 
the 


Go right 
for ye for a while; 
our’n ove otf these 


the great barn the following spring. 
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After Seven Years. 


BY CHARLES REED. 








ty , 


Willian, who never in his life allowed 
himself to be contradicted. 

“My daugbter is s0 young, and your 

grandson not much older,’ faltered little 


Mrs. Dorn, who was very twnuch afraid of 
her own and her daughter's benefactor. 

“But with my consent—inind and yours 
—the marriage will be legal, which is all 


very ill, poor old man, and certain not to be 
anv better. 

But he had set his mind on this marriage 
between his only grandson and the daugh- 
ter of his old friend and coinpanion, whom 
he had rescued from poverty and bounti- 
fully befriended. And a brief strength 
seermned given to him to see his wishes car- 
ried into execution. 

He deinanded that the ceretnony should 
take place in bis chainber, #8: 10e he could 
not leave it. 

And then, and not till 
inake his will. 

So, warned by the physician, they were 
forced to consent to these very extraordi- 
nary ineasures, 


ttLen, would he 





The big barn was better than either of 
the small ones, because fartber froin the 
house and more easy of entrance. It con- 
tained no horses and was not even locked. 

The three tramos were insid® quickly 
enough, and the big one cliinbed one of 
the high mows. 

“Better light it up here,’’ he said to his 
friendwbelow. “They can’t get at it to put 
tout. Say wheg. Is the saw-inill wall & 
going?” 

Ss ‘Can't say egzacklv,’’ growled one ot the 
Binaller ru ns, peering through the door. 
“And there’s a feller runnin’ acrost the 

field.” 

“Here goes, then,”’ exclaimed the leader, 

he caught up a wisp of hay and scratched 

A natch. —**Now, boys, [in coming. Make 

for the shed. We’ll work it.” 

A slippery thing 1s a hay-mow, and un- 
pertain foutingin thedark. Instead of cot- 
ing down as he went up, the big tramp 
ouhd bimself sliding, sliding helpless! y 
nto that twenty-fvot gulf between the two 
PHoOws, 

In vain he grasped at the dry tinothy and 
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lover: he did lut seatter hl 


tinderisl, inasses 


mm Lot 


Kin } 


] ring bbay 
eed stifle him with its smoke as he 
mbout in the suffocating darkness, 


vainly groped for a way of escape. 







lipe } 


and 


iif 
| 


| cerned, 


Extraordinary ; for Net Dorn wasa child 
of titteen, and Fane Willian, who had just 
come up frown his grandiather’s country- | 
seat with bis tutor, was but three years 
older—a dark boy, with brusque manners, 
a handsome tace and long aris and legs, | 
which he did not know what tw do with. 

He was proud and sensitive, iawardly re- 
senting the loneliness and isolation of all 
bis life—all “books, bowks, buooks,’’ as he | 
said ; while Major Dorn’s little daughter, 
thoughtless, hoydenish, and petted by ber 
jidolising mother, was net likely to better 
inatters as far as bis happiness was cop- | 


They had known each other but a week, 
too, and Net was careless, Fane indiflerent. 

Perhaps, therefore, it was strange that 
neither strenuously objected te the union ; 
but the colonel’s will had been law so long 
to both, that perhaps they did vot think to 
do “a, 

Mrs. Dorn explained w her daughter that 
the narriage would change notiinyg at pres- 
entin ber life, and that young Willian was 
already booked for bis Continental trip. 


resis 


~ edaing rt 


w itl 


was taat i hi fe wii 
was obliged t: 


Fave, with a rather sullen giance 


8; and 
at the | 


iong «are 


V@ar a 


One of the smalltr tramps went down 
ainid a storin of leaden pellets, but the other 
reached the shed just as the door of the 
house swung open, and the two mastiffs 
bounded out to see what be might be doing 


Squire Van Vieeck and_ his “hands,” old 
and young, were out in the shortest order, 
of the house were not 
far behind them; but it was too late to save 
barn, whateverinight be done for 
Well for the squire’s pocket that he liad 


ne 
As for Gilbert Morse, be was calinly re- 
his duck-guo when the squire dis- 


steadied by an actual calamity; but, while | 


“Do as Milly | 
in. | 


tramp, nota relicof hin, until they rebuilt | 


“But what?’ snapped old Colonel . 


that is necessary,’’ answered the colonel, | 
shifting uneasily on bis pillow, for he was | 


| is broken. 


| Upgo the hotel. 


| man of unfailing resources. 


| ashe touched the delicate temples, and 
i sunny, Silken waves that fell all over the 





ww ith ber.’ 


“She may make you very ha 


y you.” 
But the lad turned on iat 4 


a 


roon, 


. - * * e ¥ 


Seven vears went by. 
Fane Wi! lian was no longer a boy. 


fainily connections, who had never been 
popular with bis paternal grand father—bad 
done much for him. 





pride which decided him to be a geutieman, 
even under somewhat torbidding circum- 


of his bhometess, loveless life a failure. 

He was perfectly courteous, very graceful 
and handsome,and, if reserved,was perhaps 
not less interesting to his friendson that 
account. 


special tavorite. 

He wasup the Nile when news of his 
grand father’s death reached hiin. 

It was the old man’s wish that he should 
~~ abroad for five or six years longer. 

he fainily passion for travel and change 

should be fully gratined betore the heir ot 
his vast possessions sheuld return to settle 
at home. 

And his wife? 


thought to her in all that tiine. 

He remembered his marriage only inei- 
dentally, as it precluded too clone obser va 
tion °f an occasional pretty face. 





of showing false colors. 


The Nugents with whoin he spent much | 


of his ti:se, were aware of the fact of his 
inarriage. 

He never referred to it, and they only 
among thetnsel ves. 


~vould say; ‘ue appears #0 perfectly indit- 
ferent to the young lady; and my leart 
vearns over the motherless boy.” 

She contented herself by being very kind 
to him, as, it night have been obeerved, all 
| elderly ladies were. 

There was something uliarly winning 
in the young man’s deference for gooa 
women old enough to be his mother. 

He seldom voluntarily addressed young 
|; ones, 

He had spent most of the last year in 
Paris; but, inaking the acquaintance of a 
certain French physieian, named Huyo, he 
weat with hin on a vacation trip two Ville- 
franche—a bright, neat, little river town— 
which place oT resort soon became a favorite 
with him, and though he repeatedly visited 
Paris, he spent most of the season at Ville- 
franche. 

He strolled and fished, and sought natu- 
ral speciinens with bis friend in this rural 


brac in Rome. 

On he strolled alone, along the edge of the 
streain, with a quick eye for shifting lights 
and rich green ylooims beloved of artists, 
twwaking the solitude sweet with the notes of 
a little tlageolet. 

But one day the meliow 
flageolet seemed echoed by a cry—a call of 
distress! 

Fane paused under a wild apple-tree and 
listened. 

**Halloa—halioa!’’ 

Yes, certainly he was bailed in very yood 


| bank, who gesticulated to hiin to approach. 


Obeyi ; o r | 
many a SSO Sasee "Lis dneteeeeh | nothing could deepen his pain. 


Fane found 


concern, 
realized. 


| au ashen face and sprained ankle upon the 
soft ernerald grass, 

“A thousand pardons! but ny daughter's 
fainting-fit is so deep, I dared not leave her 
to go for assistance,”’ said the stranger, who 
was a fine-appearing, professional-looking 
mau of about fifty. “I am afraid her ankle 
She slipped on this stone. Per- 
haps you would kindly assist ine to get her 
I can nakea litter in a 


feW moments of those young bouyhs, Dear, 


| dear! if you would dipa little water in this 
| cup and bathe her forehead, it might assist | 


in her resuscitatio.. Jeannette!” 

But with admirable capability and 
energy, the stranger whipped out a pocket- 
knife and cut a few git, strong branches, 
placing them skillfully in the form ofa 
litter, showing hitn to what he was—a_ 

Fane knelt down by the young lady with | 
a cup. 

She was a pretty, fair-baired creature, 
resets in ber twenties, 


\ hat ailed bis hand that it trembled so 


white forehead ? 

Hiow sweet she was in ber sad extreinity, 
this fair, slignt strange: ! 

His eager eyes took in the contour of the 
lovely cheek,the pallor of the sinall tnouth, 
the belpless talling of the litthe white un- 
gloved bands, never to forget, sleeping or 
waklioy, one itetu. 
is Stirring 


tomsiye ua tlie. nk she is 


eft 


' # 8m “li ¥ 


you tnoust 


“Poor child ! tut, Jean, 


There was an accident—a lady lying with | ring?” she asked. 


English, by a gentleman down the river. | 


| joom of the Willians—and recognized it. 


_ a a ee Eenaaediaunttiboa ere 
saucy, piquant face of his girl-wife touk his brave, We wi!! hurt you as little as - 
de ure within an hour, privately oon- | bie; bat yeu must be placed on this litter 
fiding to bis tutor the assurance that he good girl!" For no sigh or groan 


“didn't like that girl, and nevershould live 
‘Tut, tut !'' anid the elder man, gravely. 


is heel, and 
flung binwelf almost rudely out of the 


Travel and social iife with distant rela- 
tives whom he found albroad—his mother’s 


He had « native good sense and quality of 


stances, and at twenty-five be hadaot made 


. | 
With his great-aunt and cousins he was a 


Fane cannot be said to have given a | 


He was honor bimsetf, and never dreained | 


“It seeins a great pity,"’ Mrs, Nugent | 
or he would have been speedily informed. 








district, just as contentedly as he had visited | 
art salons in Paris, aud collected bric-a | 


' 
notes of the | 


| Consumption in the United States, gives, so 


| izing treatment 
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ber a= they lifted her again, though the baie 
face turned more asuy than before. “Try 
to be patient; wewilll be careful. It is but 
| ashort way bythe path through the wooda,"’ 
he said we Fane. 

The girl seemed utterly uncoascious of 
the latter; indeed, be coula see that the en- 
duarance of her suffering utterly absorbed 
her, and his heart bied at the involuntary 
little moans which broke from ber white 
| lips from time to time, 

At length they reached the hotel, and the 
Rod walds’ rooms being, fortunately, on the 
first floor, the young lady was easily de- 
gate upon a lounge, and a doctor sent 
| for, 

Professor Rodwald expressed his thanks 
to Fane, and the latter withdrew to pass 
the first sleepleas night of his lite, 

He learned on the tellowing morning 
that the voung lady's ankle was brokeu,but 
had been skillfully set, and after a few dayn 
she was carriéa inher fatner’s armeto a 
carriage for a daily drive. - 

Dr. Hugo, as well as Fane, soon joined 
these daily drives, and such was the girl's 
elastic health and vivacity, that the ban- 
| daged ankle was really little drawback 
upon the enjoyment: only she could not 
walk, but must sit in the carriage, while 
the others invemigated the flora of the 
locality, or secured inineral specimens, 

But the loveliest flowers were always 
brought to her, and Fane, at least, was 
never far from the carriage. 

She was very frank and sweet with him, 
seeining to enjoy bis society, chatting viva- 
clously, yet seldom: spoke of any but her 
linmediate surroundings, and Fane, at least, 
was glad there was enough in Villefranche 
to talk of without referring to the past 

That past made him wretched, 

The tnarriage to which be bad once been 
indifferent he now hated. 

The insignificant little school-girl to whom 
he had been united-—he could find it in his 
heart to wish her dead. 


Bat ill news travel tast, sha had not died, 





But with this bitter was the sweet of day 
after day with Jean Re dwald, 

Observing that Fane was in his daughter's 
favor, the professor who was wrapped up in 
science, Olten paused in his discussions with 
Dr. Huge,only to ask of Fane special attend- 
ance upon her, 

“Will you hand Jean these roses?" or, 
“Will you wrap this shawl about my daugh- 
ter?”’ 

These and similar requests at last ended 
in-— 

“May Il ask you the favor to carry Miss 
Rod wald to the carriage? My afflicted band 
is such an inconvenience.” 

Dear, good, short-sighted man! 

Poor Fane! he had vowed be would not 
speak, 

How could he ? 

But one day, when be had carried this 
double load upon his heart into the little 
sitting-room, brigh. with flowers, and the 
girl's vapory wraps fell beck upon the 
lounge about her lovely tace, he sat down 
desperately ina chair beside her, aud taking 
her slight hand, told ber ali. 

“[ do not expect that you love meas I 
love you,” he said, in eonelusion, “You 
need not give vourself the pain of refusing 
tne, for iny marriage is a fixed fact. That I 
never loved the yiri—gever shall—alters 
nothing. But if I were tree—oh, Jean, I be. 
lieve I could make you love me."’ : 

Her sinile was tremulous, ~ 

“EVven if vou were free,” she said ‘after a 
moment, ‘there is yet anotber obstruction. 
I, too, was tarried very young, and iny 
busband is stilt living." 

He started as if stabbed, but evidently 


Her next movement surprised bitn, 
“Would you like to see my wedding- 


Hie mechanically t«»k the circlet she ex- 
tended —a dintnoend quaitntly met, an heir- 


“Your wedding-ring 7"' he faltered, 

“Yours and ine. Fane,bave | changed 
sO much that vou love me?” 

In «a inoinent «of rapture, 
wile, 

“You never did, never shall, love “that 
girl,’ vou said; but Thave your word w& 
the contrary,” she cried, in his arms. ‘Net 
wasahorrid little name! My stepfather 
(who, by the way, never knew of iny mar- 
riage and always calls ire Miss Rodwald) 
never called me by it, but gave me the 
whole of inv patronyvinie, or shortened it to 
Jean. My mother married soon after 
grandtather died, you see, and will be 
pleased to see vou in Paria, whither we re- 
turn next week. ‘(. Fane, to think that 
alter all we are happy !" 

O_o ee 
In Consumption Curable 7 


An annual death rate of nearfy 100,000 by 


he knew his 


profession Is concerned,a 
f disheartening negative 
Kut under the new Vital- 
by Compound Oxygen, 
quite as eimnphatic an affirmative can be de- 
clared, This treatinpent has inaugurated a 
new erain the healing art. “We are speak- 
ing within the limits of facets when we say 


far as the tnevtical 
most emphatic ane 
to this question. 


that during the past thirteen vearsin thoo- 
sands of cases the progress of Consumption 
' ar ater ta } oe al 
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” THE FAIRY SHOES. 





BY EK. LINWOOD SMITH. 





NCE upen a time, there lived in an ob- 
secure village, an old couple, who had 
an only son named Jack. He was « 
goed led, as bonest as the day, and his pe 
rents believed be was the best and cle veress 
bew in the world, and Jack hiumel! was 
pretiy much of the same opinion, What- 
ever he did, he went straight at it with a 
will, and never rested till he had finished. 

Hie father was a cobbler, and made an! 
mended sardy wooden clogs for the whole 
village, and Jack did the same; but he could 
make them faster than Lis father,and thicker 
and stronger on. 

Now & happened that when Jack was 
about sixteen years old, he had one night a 
very atrange dream. He thought that as 
be lay in teed, a little old inan, in a leathern 
apron, and with a scariet shoe in his hand, 


which he was mending with scarlet threat, | 


came in and steod at his bedside. Jack 
ould see Lim quite plain in the inoonlight. 

“Up, op, lazy hind," be cried, in a litle 
shrill, cracked voice. “Why do vou lie 
mere dreaming, with all the world before 
yea where to choose. Out, out with you, 
inte the wide world to seek your fortune. 
Then the little old inan vanisbed, and Jack 
awoke, and knew it was true, lor there was 
the moonlight as bright as could be, and 
shiming ecxactiy as be had seen it in his 
dream. So Jack lay awake and pondered 
till the sun rose, when he rose Woand went 
inte the kitchen, avd ate his breakfast thuast 
hee mother had prepared for hin. When 
he bad done, be stuck the spoon upright in 
the porrkige bowl, and said, “Father and 
uether, give me your blessing, tor Din ge 
ing owt in the wide world to seek my ber 
tune’ 

Teen his urother shed tears, and 
bie te think better of it. 

“You will catch your death of cold, or get 
eaten up by wild beas*s, or carried off by 
robbers, if you gu away trom home, I 
know,” she sobbed. 
and wicked place,and not a bit like home” 
beat the father said, “Faith, Jack. ana what 
you seek you're sure to find, for there's 
mthing you cant doi! you give vour mined 
tem. Go then, my son, and wou! luck gy 
with vou.”’ So his father biess «d detra, brat 
hes mother gave bin a kiss, and ball a new 
cheese, atoal of bread and a flask of win: 
txt up in a red pocket-handkereiiet. 
“Theagh you've made a good break fast, vou 
wilt be hangry again before the day’sover,’ 
sire sak, savely. 

The world looked clean and fresh beneath 
the early summer sunshine, as Jack set 
berth in nto seek his fortune. The fields 
were still boary with dew, the young leaves 
rustied in the fresh morning breeze, the 
thrushes piped, and the skylarks sprang, 
singing aleit, and Jack whistled to keep 
them company. He bad not gone far along 
the high read, when be met an old rman. 
His nose and chino nearly met, and his jaws 
were pressed together like a parret nut- 
ecreckers. He was whimpering and wiptus 
his bieared eves witha corner of his blur 
smock -frock. 

“W bat is the matter, (iaffer?”’ said Jack. 
@tepmng beside hun. 

“Matter,’’ said the poor old man. *Mat- 
terenough. I haven't a single tooth left mm 
my poor old head, and my cross old Gan- 
mer has given me nothing but a dry erust 
fer breakfest, which is so bard that 1 momit 
os well try to eat a stone.” 

“(heer ap,’ suid Jack; “I've got the very 
thing here & suit you,’ and he opened los 
bamdle, and teek out the cheese, * Phere,” 
le sakd, “you'll find that sot enough, | 
knew, for iny own mower made it only 
three days ago.’ The old man dried bs 
eves and thanked him, and Jack said, 
“You're welcome,” and went on bis way. 
He had not gone very much further before 
be meta little thin, ragged, barefoot efiid, 
who was crying and sobbing piteousi y. 

“Wht is the matter, little one?” asked 
Jack. 

“be deariolh dear, linso hungry, ‘sobbed 
the child; “I’ve bad vo break fast, and my 
sx brothers and sisters have had none 
either, and we're all starving together.”’ 

“A loal of bread is what vou want,” said 
Jack, iously, *‘and bere it is for you.” 
And the little girl laughed, and clapped 
ber hands with joy, and bobbed Jack acur- 
tesy, and ran off with it delightedly. 

And now be had only the wine lief. “It 
ian tmveh,’’ be thought to bimself, “but 
wine 1s useful in case of 1llness,and perhaps 
I may meet with someone who needs nm.” 
Aud presentiv be did, for be had not gone 
many vards further before he caine upen 
an oid woman sitting vn the ground and 
paling, because she was sc old and weak, 
thal She bad not strength even to carry her 
tatie bundle of sticks to her cottage close 
«t hand. 

“Support is what you want,” said Jack. 
SS» he held his flask of wine to her lips, 
aud she tilted back her head, till every 

rep had gone down her poor, dry, 
reat. Thee she telt so much revived and 
« picked up ber faggot quite briskiv ; but 
eck took mt from ber, and sand, “It ps for 


bregryrenet 


ws @ & 


‘ mg backs to bear the burdens. Sof 
rried it to the cottage for her, and 
apa set the Ket it t 4 
r 4 1 w has " xz 
‘ ° etl ~ Se aa 
was " r . 
~ hie } - 
~ k, and t s s ~ 
; keis, and went on % Way, W Z 
than \ Pres 


‘Lhe world’s a hart | 


off inte three different ways. Those to his 
amd lett were equally good, broad, 
| bah reada bat the middle one was a mere 
graser path. and moreover, it weit rather 
opel “No matter,” said Jack, “I've 
| always geome straight, and I aiways shall,”. 
| Se be backed meither to the right mor Jeft, 
} bat marched etraighton. The pati grad- 
ealiv get narrower and narrower, till at 
last @ dwiedied away altogether, and he 
Sheed af thee bet of asteep rocky titll with 
oe syn of areadup it at al!. It was as 
steep as the side of anouse. “low in the 
werd am I te get up there,” thought Jack, 
== be booked up at it. 

“Ne ereesion at ali, Jack,”’ cried a little 
sertiLeracked voice, “your way lies throuch 
at. Jerk jooked down, and there at his 
feet. stawdeng in tront of a rablit-hole, was 
the queer, lntie old nan, in the leathern 
aprwe be Bed seen in his dreatn. 

Joar& Aheew bis manners. “Servant, sir,”’ 
he seed c amd pulled the lock of hair, which 
gree oevenientiy f.rthat purpose, down 
imnehmewres. The little old man made 2 
spleeded bow in return. 

“Wak in Jack!" he said, waving his 

| right mand towards the rabbit-lhole. 


“Aer wew, sir,” said Jack, who was 
| mOotGemg of be waen t polite, 
> tire lacie old nan led the way; and 


Jack, be found te his astonishment that 
|} he bet sedcdenly dwindled > about ten 
tetiees hagh, followed down the ratbit-hole. 
It tweeted about a good deal, but at last 
thee ciaset oul mmte an open space, which 
Jack prewentivy saw was a iong low room. 
It wos rather dark, though there were at 
i= “Kk ghew-worims there doing duty for 
Lamps. When Jack's eyes became more 
accuntfeaeed to the strange ligit, he saw that 
the ream was fitted up as acobbler's shop ; 
amet wae full of shoes of all colors, shapes, 
and sas Two more little men, whe 
» kod lke twin brothers of Jack's triend, 
~~ af work, each al a pair ol shies, When 
tee ev sae Jack.they jumped up and clapped 
therr bards, and danced about like «mad, 
eretkimg Ubear finger-jomnts like pista shots, 
sei wtterumg shrill cries, not unlike the 
Hagtliand Houlachan. 
~Jeck. saa his guide, making. ahother 
ueateihormt bow, “thisis the fairy’s shoe 
Ssheg. Weare very full of work just now, 
as you mar see, andare in sad want of an 
apprentice. Pf you will bind vourself to 
serve ws tathfullyv forthree days, we qill 
give wou good wages, and help you on in 
sear Search for fortune.”’ 
~Very geod,” said Jack. “I’m ready for 
saght thal comes in my way; and what I 
bs Ladeenthawill. Servant, sir,’’ and he 


pee bed hos borelock again. 


, 


wleman, “Brothers, lay the supper : 
epithe «@aer littie neon put down 
aock, cleared the table ina trice, and set 
there hall anew cheese, a boaf of bread, 
cei a Mask of wine, “Come to 
Deck,” sad the Jittle tan cheerily, and 
Jerk, mething loth, satdown. <Atthe first 
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“Straight forward, 1 
and marched down hill. When he got to -be 
bottom he found himself in a wide road 
leading straight to the heart of a great city 
which lay before him sparkling in the 
beams of the morning sun. <A broad river 
wound through it like asiver mbbon, and 
a large geiden palace steod in the midst of 
it. : 
Many people were hurrying along this 
road (whieh skirted tue bottom of the bill, 
and led thence into the open country) to 
aud frou tue city. Jack stopped a inan 
going cityward, and pointing to the shining 
palace, politely asked who lived there. 

“Why the king, of course,’ replied the 
travelier,staring. “You must be daft,inan, 
not to know that.” 

“Iu a stranger in these parts,”’ answered 
Jack. “Aud who lives with the king ?” be 
continued, 

“Why the queen, to be sure, and the 
princess,”’ sad the man. 

“Oh! the princess lives there, too, does 
she,” sand Jack. “Andisshe young and 
pretty ?" 

“Young enough,” said the traveller ; 
“but as to being pretty, why that's as people 
think. She's too little for my taste. I like 
people that you can see; but I suppose if 
you're a princess it doesn't matter being 
lavisible.”’ 

“And so she’s invisible, 
Jack. 

“Weil, no; not for people with good 
eyes,” replied the man; ‘but she's so 
sinall that most men would have to take a 
tiagnitying glass te see her, and sbe has 
such tiny feet tha toere’s not a shoemaker 
in the whele Kingdom that can make a pair 
enough for ber to wear. And 
barefoot, like 


is she?” said 


of shoes stuall 
she’s ®@> unhappy at going 
any cominon begyvar child, that she cries 
about it night and day, ull she’s almost 
worn herselfaway t» ashadow,and it makes 
the king so miserable and uncomfortable, 
that he has issued a proclamation through- 
out the kingdom, that whoever can make 
the princess a pairof shees that she can 


keep on her feet, shall be rewarded with | : 
| ask more guests to the weddi 


ber hand in marriage.”’ 

“Dear me," sald Jack ; and he thought 
to himself “I do believe iny fairy shoes will 
come .n useful after all. Well, all’s well 
thatends well, And my read lies still 
straight forward,’’ so he bade the stranger 
“goal morrow,” and marched on into the 
city. 

Arrived atthe palate he went straight to 
the front door and rang the bell. 


r?” answered Jack: twinkl 














ing of an eye. to 

tion, “Harrah!” cried the king, and threw 
his crown up to the ceiling in his 

The queen clapped ber bands, and —— 
cess |aughed so sweetly and merrily i 
did one’s heart good to bear ber. 

“They are fairy shoes,” explained Jack, 
“and will never wear out; and moreover, 
whoever possesses them will have the dear. 
est wish of their beart granted.” 

And in an instant the princess became in 
appearance exactly ike ee ee Sey 
tall, and fat enough to be look. 
ing, without being at all clamsy. Jack was 
not quite sure whether be considered it a: 
improvement or not, as he had thought her 
perfect before. — 

“My lord,” said the king. turn with 
deep solemnity to prime iater, 
“send for the archbishop and the chief evok, 
and we will have the wedding instantly. 
W hat is your name, my dear boy?” he con- 
tinued, turning to Jack. 

“My name's Jack, please your maj- 


esty. 

“My lords,” wenton the king, turning 
gravely to all the lords in wasting, “let me 
present to you Prince Jack, my son-in-law 
that is to be.” ° 

And the lords in waiting all bowed low 
before him and said: “I I see your 
roval highness well.” 

“Perfectly s»,I thank you,” replied Jack, 
with quite a reyal air. 

When the archbsubop and the cook ap- 

ared, the king said to the first: “Arch- 
weeny marry these young people instantly, 
if you please; "and to the cook he eaid : 
“The wedding break fast must be ready im- 
mediately after the ceremony, and mind 


| there is plenty of cake.” 


The chief cok would like to have pleade:l 
for a little more time, but he dare not; 
however, he comforted himself by thinking 


: that he could get the cake and most of the 


other thing? frou: the confectioner’s shop in 


, the town. 


“And now,my dear Jack,” said the king, 
‘is there anybealy you would like invited 
to the breakfast, for I fear it is tou late to 
no@#?" 

“Yes, if you please,”” ssid Jack,“‘I should 
like ny father and mother to be asked, for 


_ there is nothing they enjoy more than a 


“Who are vou, and what do you want?” , 


said the porter who opened it. (For Jack 


| still wore only his country jerkia and hob- 


~Twere * a wise fellow, Jack,” cried the 


their | 


Supper, | 


pet wime be took, bischeeks and lips be- | 


come a8 red as cherries; and 
othal of cheese turned his hair bnght 
cold, aed made it curl all over his head 
lke certkecrews; while no sooner had a 


the first | 


erum of bread wouched his lips, than his | 


skim became as while as miik, and he grew 
~~ hamdseme, straight, and strong, that it 
qpaite @azzled one to look at him. Only his 
saumy sme remained unchanged, as it was 
epesstve Lo luiprove that; and his mother 
weald have known him again by it any- 
The three little men looked at 
eat other significantly, “Good actions 
nerert renain unrewarded,” they said with 
ome Teeame: but as Jack did not see the 
Fpxet«atthe remark, he made no answer, 
and calaalwy went on eating his supper. As 
there was no lovking-glass in the fairy’s 
shoe shop, be could not be aware of the im- 
prewecment in his appearance,and remained 

Pete Brcoenscious of It. 

The three days of his servitude that fol- 
lowed seemed to Jack as if they never 
weald be over, and no wonder, for they 

m reality three years; and the fairy 
eotihiers made him work so hard that he 
had newer a ™noment to rest, and there was 
me etd te the queer little shoes of all sorts 

Tantastic Shapes, colors, and matertals, 

had ts make for them. But he 
aetked with a will, and at length the 
mearmimg of the fourth dav caine, and the 
first imaie cobbier, who was the eldest at the 
three, and always took tie lead, told Jack 
thet be had served his time, and was at 

betty to go forth again into the world to 
ek bes fortune. “And here are your 
wages,” said be; and be gave Jack a pair of 
tumy redshees. They were so sinall that 
Jack aid hardly see them, and the 
tees ended in along point which turned up 
ime tee air. “They are fairy shoes,” said 
the lmgle man ; “I nade them mvsel!, and 
ther will never wear out, 
ever wears them will bave the dearest wish 
eof bis beart gratified.’ 

“Tank vour honor,”’ said Jack, as in 
daty bound ; but he thought to himsel!, “1 
muse walk the wide world through before I 
hed amvbody able to put on those shoes.” 

“The world ts a big place, Jack,"’ said the 
fairy co »Dbier. 

~Verw true, sir,”’ replied Jack. 

“And there are people in it of al! sorts 


CS here 


were 


thet we 


and saaes,” be continued, lookiug at Jack 
rainer sowereiyv. 
“Yes, wour boner,” said Jack; and he 
shed, for be felt that the fairy had read 
: whts and disapproved of therm. 
a€ ’ sald Clee ttle ban, **y¥ 
. t!  e tay Jack 
« kh 4 1 1 gi 
ssa," s 
¥ ‘ t y Te red 
gh ther 
I ire w » Jack < i 
t ‘your road lies before 


Moreover, -vho- | 


‘always darning them, and 


nailed shoes, and though he hitusel! looked 
every inch a king, bis clothes were of an 
extremely rustic cut and material. ) 

“Who are you 7" repeated the porter, in- 
solentiv. 

*['m a shoemaker, and I want to see the 
king, * replied Jack, in his straighttorward 
way. 

“Pooh,” said the porter. 

“Did vou say ‘shoe,’ sir ?’" asked Jack, 
politely. 

“IT said ‘pooh,’ ”’ said the man angrily, 
and shut the dvor in his face. 

Jack rang again asecond aud a third peal, 
and exch me louder, until at length the 
Kiang became annoyed, and sent the prime 
minister toask “\\hat all the noise was 


about, and why on earth they didn’t an- , 


swer the tront door beil 2’ ‘The king hap- 
pened to be a little put out that morning ; 
the princess bad done nothing but cry ever 
since she gotup. Iti extremely worrying 
tw have a daughter who is incessantly shed- 
ding tears, ana would try the putience of 
anv tan, let alone the king. 

Presently the prime minister came back, 
**Please, vour majesiv,”’ said he, ‘the por- 
ter says it is an impustent country lad, who 
says he isa shoemaker, and that he won’t 
go away until he has seen the king.’ 

At the word “shoemaker,’’ the princess 


' a velvet suit lent him by the 


(who was present) priched up her ears, * 


and stopped crying to listen. 

“Anything for aquiet life,” said the king. 
“Show hime up.”” 

When Jack was aceordingly ushered into 
the presencerchamber, he could not at first 
see the roval personages for the little cloud 
of stearn that surrounded thein. This was 
the mist from the princess's tears, which 
flowing unintermittingly, enveloped al| 


good meal.” 

The king coughed slightly, “Ahem,” for 
at that inoment he caught the queen’s eyo 
rather glaring at bim, so he turned on the 
prime minis’er, “Send an express for Mr. 
and Mrs.—ahem—Jack, instantly,’’ be said 
with severity, and off went the prime min- 
ister on his mission. When he returned 
with the old couple, Jack and the princess 
were married, but they were in excel- 
lent time for the breakfast and it wert 
ott swimmingly. His parents were 
overjoyed to see their 
again, and bighiv delighted at his good for- 
tune, though, indeed, 1f be had been inade 
a king instead of a prince, they would not 
have been surprised. At first the old wo- 
inan felt rather shy and uncomfortable 
among So much smart company, and the 
old cobbler was rather silent: they were 
beth a lithe bewildered by the whole thing, 
amlthe speed the express had brouglt 
them, but the king created them Duke and 
Ductess of Pumpenbosen on the spot, and 
they soon became quale merry and talka- 
tive. 

The scene was a very gay one. Jack, in 
prime minis- 
ter’s eldest son, and which fitted as if it had 
been made for him, was the admired of all 
behoiders. The bridesmaids looked very 
pretty, and ate very iitie, and the arch- 
bishop and prime minister had an argu- 
ment, and grew very angry, because nei- 


ther would be convinced or give in. After 
the wedding there was a d ball, at 
which the princess a reel with: 


Jack, in 8 spirited a manner, that ber 
grace, Vivacity, and new shoes, were the 
a(limiration of the whole court, Neverthe- 
less, totell vou a secret, it must be owned 
that these new shoes were, after all, just 
the least little bit im the world-too tight. 
The princess would hardly admit it, even 
to herself, but the tact remains, and even in 
a fairy tale the trith must be told. When 


| one has gone bareh»t ali one’s life, all the 


around ber in a continuous atinospbere of | 


artificial tog. 


‘Come hither, good feilow,” said the 


| king, and Jack, obeying, presently saw in 


the midst of the fog the king and queen 
seated on large comfortable thrones, and 


the princess, holding a pocket handkerchiet | 


three times as big as herself, reclining on a 
blue satin cushion at their feet. She was not 
Ss» very sinall after all, and was rather 
pretty, theugh her expression was very 
woe me, and she looked altogether 
damp and shadowy. Jack glanced approy- 
ingly at her little white feet, and thought to 
— that bis shoes would bea very good 
& 


“I hear that vou are a shoemaker,” said | 


the king, encoouragingly. “I suppose that 
you could not by any chance make a pair of 
Shoes small enough to fit the princess here?”’ 

The poor little barefoot princess (for it 
was nme use her wearing stockings, they 
wore oul So fast that the servants had to be 
bes) les, they 
ga wet through directly with her tears. s» 
she left them off ' 


andi preferred g ty Dare. 
foot) looked wistfully at Jack, but she had 
Stopped crying for a wonder, and oni¢ }; 
under lip tre 
(‘ar v ake a Pair of « em sit 
ait —_ » , 
igh r “~sS re pe ate 
om | 
y ig voice, 
what's ‘ ev are And tye 
S cnitaanal 
whipy . ~ tot tis pocket, 
i and tad thei t princess's feet in the 


Pectoral! 
‘ 


fairies in fairyland could not make a pair of 
Shoes that would not pinch a little just at 
first, perhaps. 

— 

CHINESE W RITING.—Chinese penman- 
Ship and the art of compesition are insepar- 
able, and the man who can put his thoughts 
in choice language and a perspicugua ar- 
rangement is als» able to adorn the same 
With elegant characters. 

In China the learned man uses a 
kind of running hand ia making bis draft 
that the current of his reflections may not 
be impeded. Atterthe draft has bgen read 
and revised, be takes afresh pencil and 
“rites It out in fair charaders, that the pen- 
inansbip, learning, and skill in the ar- 
rangement of words may all combine to 
give value and beauty to his production. 

Phe Japanese, who imitate the Chinese in 
inany things, and in past times drew all 
their ilterature from them, set a great value 
Upon rapidity and grace in the use of the 
pene. Their characters have the nature 
of an alphabet, but they were derived from 
Chinese Svinbols, and so are susceptible of 
the saine Kind of finished execution. Their 
running hand is a perp-tual flourieh,and so 
difficult to read, from the eccentric playful- 
ness with which it is executed, that a na- 


tive has frequently to pore over it for along 
t e before he can { w the sense. 

4 rary wwen,both in Japan and China, 

Yrile a good hand : and even those wh 


} ; . ret 
: . irst 


principles 
se of the pencil. 
eee 
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MOTHERS should remember, in the alb- 

Senee of their physician that A yer’s Cherr) 
prounily relieves the croup. 


dear Jack ~ 
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FEED THE BIRDS! 





BY HORACE LENNARD. 


Whea there's ite upon the river, 
And the barren branches quiver, 





And we gather ie the parior, where the fire burns 


bright and warm, 
- When oer merry, merry laughter 
Rings through every beaw and raficr, 
Ob! shall we leave the littie Birds te perish in the 
storm ? 


When the fear was in its playtime, 
Ie the green and flow'ry Maytime, 
The song of lark and linnet @lled the heart of man 
with mirth ; 
And our eres with rapture clistened, 
When in morning hours we listened 
Tu the chord of Spring’ ide meledy vibrating through 
the earth. 


Seo let us now remember, 
In the days of drear December, 
When the pleas of Mistress Charity are heard on every 
side, 
For the beggar simali in feathers, 
Whe is gay in roughest weathers, 
The poorest from his table can a dally meal provide. 


While the tittle wrens and sparrows 
Will be hit by Winter's arrows, 
So do not let our pity end in sentimental words ; 
Let ou: care its fruit be showi.uy, 
Every morning cremvs be throwing, 
And lovingly make answer tothe message, *‘Feed the 
birds !** ; 


A BURIED CITY. 








peii, this city buried under an ocean ot 
fiery ashes, and say truly what he thinks of 
it? And who, with any sense in him, caa 
entertaio reflection on 4 matter such as this, 
amid the huabbub of a dinner party? I 
wonder how Childe Harold, after rolling 
forth his rhymes upon “‘the Niobe of na- 
tions,’’contrived to answercertain young la- 
dies, what he thought of [taly and Rome? 
I tancy one of my first thoughts, after pass- 
ing through the gateway, was that the mu- 
seum was befittingly well placed. Being 
just within the entrance to the city, it torms 
a sort of prelude to the march one has to 
make. The sight of those black bodies, of 
nature's own embalming, lying there as 
they lay living, and alive were slowly bur- 
ied eighteen centuries ago, may set the 
mind a-thinking ere yet a step is set upon 
the silent streets. Here they lie just as they 
died, uncoffined and unshrouded, choked 
suddenly to death. This seems clear from 
iheir positions, for their faces are turned 
downward, and the arms are folded under 
them, as though to keep a little breathing 
space, while the stifling shower of ashes 
was fast suffocating all who came within 
the fatal reach. There are here seen but 
two exceptions : a woman who was found 
with upturned face, and a dog that was dis- 
covered lying on is side, with open, gap- 
ing jaws, and limbs distorted and con- 
vulsed. It a man havea heart more hu- 
man than the one which is contained with- 
in a cabbage, he may hardly see unmoved 
such sights as these. Nor can one fail to 
feel interest,as one glances at the articles of 
ancient use or orpament discovered near 
the bodies which have been lately un- 
earthed. Pots and pavs, hammers and 
nails, needles and pins, scissors and knives, 
pincers and saws, brashes and combs, brace- 
lets and rings: here are all the usual goods 
and chattels of a household, as profuse in 
theif variety as in any commun, modern 
auction catalogue of sale. Here are in- 
struments of surgery which showed that 
old practitioners were skilled in their pro- 
fession ; and implements of coukery, of 
highly appetizing structure and most artis- 
tic shape. I noticed especially a sieve, or 
perforated copper vessel, doubtless used for 
making torcemeat and other dainty dishes, 
aad I observed that all the holes were 
drilled to form a strictly symmetrical de- 
sign. In another, the pattern of a _ pea- 
cock was displayed, possibly to gratify the 
taste of some classical wsihete. Indeed,the 
whole Pompeiian household seemed - per 
vaded by high art ; from the trescoes in the 
bedrooms to the crockery in the kiichens, 
and the statues in the hall. Nor was art 
adapted only to the use of the rich. Even 


jr of it, indeed ! Who can see Pom. 


his character by his «ords, wherever he is, 


—_———$———— 








and a lady's toilette table with a mirror and 
a rouge pot. Small boys scribbled on the 
walls, and played with balls, and knuckle 
bones, and whipping tops, and marbles in 
the streets of old Pompeii, as they do in the 
streets of modern New York or Philadel- 
phia. The printing press had not been in- 
vented, it is true, and newspapers were 
wanting forthe purpose of advertisement. 
But electors were appealed to very much as 
they are now, as is proved by many mural 


adjured to ““Vowe tor Blobbius, the True 
Friend of the People,"’ orto go and hear 
Bugginsius, the famous platform orator, who 
was noted for his pluck in pitching into the 
patricians. Excepting books and newspa- 
pers, whose presence some may fancy a 
not wholly unmixed blessing, ‘there are 
traces.at Pompeii of all sorts of Philadel- 
phia store things, and ways and means of 
living. There even are the pass checks 
which are current at the theatre, where the 
people were assembled at the time of the 
eruption, and the figs and other fruit which 
were prepared for their refreshment on that 
fatal afternoon. 5S. W. 
—_— 3  —e— 


_ lbrains of Gold. 


___Femininities. _ 


Georgia contains only one femele editor, 
it is stated, . 

Mexican chamber ‘‘maids’’ are always 
Indian boys.*’ 

Princess Beatrice, of England, is a victim 
of rheumatism. 

Forty-eight women hold positions as bank 
cashiers in Dakota. 

Custom compels an Icelander in his na- 


inscriptions in the place. By these they are | tive isiand to kiss every woman he meets. | 
The University of Heidelberg lately re- | Orleans, weighs over 4 100 pounds. 


fused $10,000 on condition that it should admit wo- 
men, 

Crazy quilts have had their day. The 
proper caper now is a **slumber rug, ** whatever that 
may be. 

The beauty of the girls and the frequency 
of their falls are said to determine the popularity of 
skating-rinks, | 

During the cholera epidemic in Paris, the 
number of deaths among married and unmarried 
men were #2 and 946 respectively. 

Sacramento papers note a case in which a | 
woman recently secured her fourth divorce from a 
man who was her seventh husband. 

If girls would have roses for their cheeks, 


they must do as the roses do—go to sleep with the li- 
jes, and yet up with the mornia;-glories, 


| 


Brides on the island of Sicily are com. 
pelled to have their eyebrows shaved off immediately 
betore the wedding ceremony takes place. 


At the baptismal font: Minister—‘‘What 





Crosses are ladders to heaven. 
Love is the poem of the universe. | 
The aids to noble hte are all within. 

A wise head hath a close mouth to it. 

It is infamy to die and not be missed. 

A wise lawyer never goes to law himself. 

Bad customs are better broke than kept 
1p. 

A word and a stone let go cannot be called 
back. 

Bare-footed men must not go among 
thorns. 

It isa beautiful necessity of our nature to 

love something. 

Retuse not to be informed, for that shows 

pride or stupidity. | 

All that is human must retrograde if it 

does not advance. 

It thy hand be in a lion’s mouth, 

Out as fast as thou canst. 

The usual form of complaint is to excite 

contempt more than pity. 

Believe only half what you hear of a 

man’s wealth and gooducss. 

Content is the philosopher's stone that 

turns all it tuaches inte guid. 

Never say anything in haste, for a word 

once spoken cannet be recalled, 

A torn jacket is soon mended ; but hard 

words bruise the heart of a child. 

Words should never be spoken too fast; 

they never result toanything goud. 

If some men died, and others did not, 

death would, indeed, be a most mortifying evil. 

be always at leisure to do good ; never 

make business an excuse to den) the offices of human 

ty. 

Impoliteness is derived from two sources | 

—inadifference to the divine, and contempt for the hu- 

man. 

Those who go tolaw are the birds, the 

court the field, the judge the net, and the lawyers the 

fowlers. 

Every man should examine his own gen- 

jus, and advise with himself what is proper to apply 

himself to. 

In giving, a man receives more than he 

gives, and the more in proportion lo the worth of the 

thing given. 

Riches are less wealth than is learning, 

for wisdom cannot be sivien or lust; it is, therefore, 

thy best friend. 

That only can with propriety be styled re- | 

finement which, by strengthening the intellect, puri- 

fies the manners. 

The fruit of liberal education is not Jearn- 

ing, but the capacity aud desire to learn ; not know!- 

edge, bul power. 

A man with a quick temper will] show | 

He will | 





get it 





be disliked by his fcilow men. 
Good mazners declare that their possessor | 


i= 2 person of superior quality, no matter what his 
garb, or however si-uder bis purse. 


May we consider each night of the de- 


parting day, and seriously leaning over it, read the 
inscription written by comscience, of ite character anil 
exit. 


Temperance in pleasure is essentially ne- 





the butcher used a steelyard with a hand- 
some head of bronze to serve by way of 
weight, and the vintner poured his wine in- 
to a drinking cup adorned with a bas-relief | 
of Bacchus. Verily, there is nothing new 
under the sun. The bread baked yesterday | 
ut Naples is of precisely the same shape as 
aves found at were 


Pompeii, which 


years 


"a4 ‘ ¢} . 
L pear two toousal 


oo > : 4 | aft y 
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juality of workmanship. A gaming 


‘able then was furnished with a pair of dice, | 


cessary to be observed, particularly by youth, that 
they may beware of that rock on which thousands 


There is no more striking example of the 


" ome 


very «nds for 


| gia Legisiature, and the work done by them thus far, 


| he died with perfect resignation, 


| year-old Connecticut girl, who tried to commit sul- | 


| friend, show her all your dresses, ask her to select 
| the one you should wear, and then choose another, ** 


‘plied Edith. 


Simpson attended your wedding.’* 


is the name ?** Sponsor—“ Marion Crawford Smith,*’ 
Minister (in a whisper)— ‘*Er—boy or girl ?"’ 


The Queen of Holland walks daily on the 
public streets. She dresses in sombre garments, and | 
is accompanied by only one attendanut—and that a | 
lady. 

An absent-minded husband telegraphed 
to his wife: ‘‘Isend youa khiss."’ He received the 
reply :*‘ ‘Spruce young man called and delivered the 
kiss in goo order.’* 

Ladies of the English aristocracy are en- 
gaged ina fur craze, aud encase themselves in that 
material from head to fout, lovking as if they had just 
walked home from Russia. . 

A Mormon elder had the following ina 
recentnumber: ‘The unknown woman who was 
killed at this place about three months ago by the 
cars, proves to be one of the wives of the editor of 
this paper.’** 

The employment of women for clerical 
work was authorized a month or so ago by the Geor- 





experts say, has been filly per cent. better than when 
done by men. 

Reporters are often unconsciously satiri- 
cal, A morning paper says in an obituary: ‘*Mr, 
Jones was an estimable citizen. He lived uprightly: 
He bad been re- 


cently married," 


One of the most conspicuous cases of ju- 
venile vanity of recent date was that of a twelve- 


cide because her mother refused to permit her to wear 
a new cloak to church. 


“[ would give a thousand dollars for 
those pearly teeth, ‘sighed George to lovely Imogene 
the other night. “What a pity,’’ said she, sotto 
voce, ‘‘thathe isto be myhusband. It would have 
been 9980 clear profit.’* 


“I never saw such a woman in all my | 
life,’ sald Bass ; ‘‘you are never satistied with any- 
thing.’’ ‘‘People who knew the man I took for a 
husband,’’ replied Mrs, B., ‘‘think,ou the contrary, 
‘that Iam very easily satisfied.** 

The female jury teature of Wyoming Ter- 
ritory’s system is a successin moré@ ways than one, 
Two of the members of.a recent jury after couvicting 
a faro dealer, went and got married. They had met 
for the first time in the Jury box. 


A French writer quotes this sayimg, which 
was once addressed toher. ‘“When you wish to ap- 
pear beautiful and attractive, consult your best lady | 





A novel form of entertainment has been | 
for some time in vogue in Paris—namely, diners en 
tete (head-dinners,) At these dinners—and the rule 
has been sometimes extended to dauces— all the guests 
are bound to appear with their heads attired in some 


fancy costume. 


A woman in Boston became 80 interested 
in a poetical calendar for the new year, that she has 
torn off all the leaves to read the sentiments ex- 
pressed thereon. That of December 31, ls, has the 
proverb, quite appropriate in her case: ‘Haste 
makes waste."* 

‘‘What nonsense !'’ exclaimed Bertha; 
**the idea of telling Mrs. Brown that you were only 
twenty-three! ‘But didn't [do right, dear?’’ re- 
**You know mamma has always taught | 
us not to exaggerate. Itis betler to under, rather 
than over-state, you hLuow.** 


‘*‘Let us go to Mrs. Simpson's wedding, my 


dear, *’ said a newly-married wife to her husband. 


‘Oh, no; let us stay athome. It will be a dreadful 
bore.’*’ ‘**But, my dear, you must remember Mr. 
‘sto he «did’’ 


(grimly): LThad forgotten trat. (Revengefully.) I 


shall be there. *” 


A woman ‘‘cowboy’”’ is attracting much 


| addition of the Fuglish languag: 





~ Hurrah is the name of a town in Florida. 
Silk, it is stated, is now raised in twenty 
of the States. 


It takes 250 bushels of potatoes to pro- 


duce one ton of starch. 


Paper is taking the place of cedar in the 


manufacture of lead pencils. 


There is a general demand for a forestry 
law in California to protect trees, 


A monster steer, to be exhibited in New 





The rates of public telephones in Paris 


are ten cents fur five minates’ conversation. 


A Calitornia marble company has re- 
ceived a large order for marbic from England. 

The death ct a child from eating red- 
striped candy occurred recently in Stewart county, 
Ga, 

Well dressed young men are said,in Bos. 
ton, to pilfer papers from the hospital boxes of that 
city. 

The son of an English peer, it is stated, is 
employed asa car-starter in the Union Depot, Pitts 
burg. 

A year-old child in New Brunswick, 
New Jerse), died the other day while in laughing hys- 
terics. 

Ten thousand dogs, cats, goats and birds 
will be exhibited in Madi.on Square Garden, N. Y., 
early this mouth. 

Francis Murphy recently distributed in 
Pittsburg 1,500 yards of blue ribbuw, to be used as 
temperance badges. 

A 98-year old Mexican woman, who re- 
sides in San Luis, Col,, is reportes to have just cut 


| her third set of teeth, 


This country, according to official Italian 
figures, contains only 176,000 Itallans, of whom BD), 26 
are reported in New York, 


Thirty-five pounds of honey were taken 
recently from between the weather boards of his 
house vy a Woodstown, N. J., cithzen, 


The British army has new a field kitchen, 
the fre of which will go like that of a steam fire en- 
gine, and dolta work while on the march, 


A Lake, Illinois, youth of eighteen, has 
his heart in the right side of his breast, and, not 
strange to say,is suffering from pulmonary consump- 
tion. 

According to the best estimates, there are 
about $461,000,000 In gold in the United States, al- 
though some figures place the amount far above this 
limit. 

A property owner in Campbell county, 
Gia., is said to have recently walked a distance of one 
hundred miles to pay a tax of four cents on a bot of 
**wild land.*’ > 


A national mausoleum, like Westminster 


| Abbey, for the reception of the remains of Preat- 


dents of the United States, is urged by a Washington 
correspondent, 
Floating saw-mil's are common on the 


lower Mississippi. They pick up the drifting logs, 


} turn them Into lninber, and sell the produce to plant- 


ers along the shore, 


A New York prison convict has invented 
a hat-pressing machine, which he patented and sold 
for $10,000, half of which sum has been placed in the 
prison-safe to his credit, 


Somewhere in the United States or Can- 
ada an carthquake occurs once in every twelve days, 
exclusive of the lighter tremors that de not make au 
fupression on observers. 

On the back of the family horse is the 
bed in which a Vineyard Haven, Mass., cat has 
chosen to spend théwiptts. It climbs to a beam over 
the stall and drops to its place. 

Russia makes annually 126,000,000 
wooden spoons tor the Central Asia market. The 
common gredes are made from birch and poplar, and 
the best qualities from boxwood., 


Locomotives in the Prussian service used 


! for switching purposes are to Se provided with a fire 


extinguishing apparatus, by which they can linmedi- 
ately be converted into Bre engines. 

of Belfast., Me., 
away with 
his life, and brooued over the vision untila few days 
ago, when he realized it with a razor 


A 72-year-old citizen 


some time ago dreamed that he had made 


A notification has been issued by the Ja- 


KEslucational Department sanctioning the 
to the course of 
studies in the common schools throughout the Em- 


pire, 


An English physician has been trying to 
count the hairs on the human head. He quotes the 
average namber of hairs per square inch at 1.608), and 
estimates about 12,0) bairs for the general bead asa 
rule, 

Waterbury, Conn., records a case where 
aman who supposed he was belug cured by hotly 
water, was actually cured of the rheamati«m by 
the contents of a botilé of commou blue wasiing 
fluid, 


Two youths who smoked cigars in a bob- 


panese 


| tall caron a New York line, and answered rudeiy to 


ladies who asked them to desist, were sent to the 
Island Correction for three months each, one day last 


week 


An Indianapolis poultry dealer found in 


continually split. attentras om “y end - — oe aan os o vee the heart of a dressed icken, the other day, a ker- 
. ~ upon atrip of one thousand miles aboard a freight | oie) op wheat which had sprouted and grown nearly 

Nothing so cements and holds together train in order to superintend three ear loads of cat- .. inch. The chicken appeared to have been in per- 

in unison all the parts of society as faith or credi', tle. She is accompanied by two large dogs and is fect health. 

which can never be kept ep unless men are under force described as au inteliigent, refined woman, able to Mi HW ; : : P F 

or necessity of bomest paying what they owe to one manage her affairs with a master hand. r ayes Was he only resident of the 

another In Barbad ea one Sunday bes t te doe + | I ” id not rik 

back 
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The Burning Ship. 


BY EK. LINWOOD SMITH, 


——— a oe ote - ~-— -- 





one gets used to all kind o° things. I 

remember the lows of the Victory. I 
had served abuard ber trom quite a lad,aud 
had got wo know and love everything about 
her. 

She was a fine, tull-rigged ahip, she was, 
near 1,500 tons burden. 1 “y be you'd like 
to bear bow she was lost, if you've time. 
You would, sir? Ali right then. 

It wasa lovely day in May when she 
started on a vovage America with acargo 
of coal. We tad on board the captain, three 
officers, two apprentices, a steward, 1 crew 
of sixteen imnen, besidica two ngers—a 
Mr. Williaume and « Mr. Johnson, Soon 
everytuing was iv order, Captain Stanhope 
and the wizen old pilot were with us, 
and the order was yiven ‘“tuan the wind- 
lame 1’ 

“Ay, ay, wir!" was the response, There 
wasarush of feet, the windlass clanked, 
the anchor lifted, the tug boat started head, 
and we were off, The next inorning the 
pilot and tug left us, carrying letters and 
tnemsages fur the loved ones ashe e, and, 
WAh the sails “sheeted bome,’? our noble 
vemel, under a cloud of white canvas, 
headed for the deep Atlantic. For the first 
few days siothing much happened; the 
weather was wart and tine, and the pas- 
sengers enjoyed it. Io could tell you of 


Y ES, sir, ‘tie an awful affair, Lut at sea 


THE SATURDAY 


| comming through the batonways, In vain 
were the decas deluged with water, and 
the liatches tattened down. The sumke 
came thicker and fester, and at last, with 
a rear, fauses burs. threugh the batches. 


now !" cried the captain. 

I can tell you, sir, they were lowered 
— cneugh, fer the heat was getting 
dreadtul, | get inte the long boat, with the | 
steward, and ticst officer, aud sume of my 
mates, 

We all got safely away, and, after rowing 
some distance, laid to and watched for the 
end. By this time the sun wes sinking, a 
Breet red bal!, and there was our shij), sails 
and all, enveloped in a sheet of flame. 

We couldn't help ——a that,as the sun 
sank in the west, the Victory seemed | 
attracte}, or drawn towardsit. Her bow 
was direct west, and she looked grand. 

The captain sat io the boat that lay next 
tw ours, and, after watching some time, 
covered his tace with bis bands as though 
unable to bear any more. 

Just asthe sun wassinking behind the 
horizon I saw the second officer touch him 
ou the shoulder. He looked up, only in 
tine to see bis good ship disappear beneath 
the wa’ers, 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
wo rowed away towards the west too. We 
were loo sad to talk much. To think we 
had escaped the fury of the gale to see our 
vessel burnt! Well, well, “Man proposes, | 
God disposes.” 

As I sa‘dy we rowed away, and after 
awhile the tnoon rose, and the stare shoue 











sume strange Lbings as went ou in the fore- 
castle, but they wouldn't interest you. 
Well, about three weeks after we had lost 
sight of land, a fine breeze sprung up; Lut 
it soon died away, a dead calin succeeded, 
and the «ails hung imotioniess ayainst the 
inasts. 

The day was fast fading, and the sun was 
sinking lower down the borizon, like a 
great globe. Little did any of us think we 
shoald soon be drifting on the sea. 

“We shall bave a change in the weather 
shortly,”’ said Mr. Jones, our second officer; 
“the glass falis rapidly, and there's a dark 
line a-gtern.”’ 

“Stow the royals mizzen-top gall’n’s’l,’’ 
shouted, the chief officer in command. 

The order was quickly obeyed. The 
clouds began to blow up, and black enough 
they louked; a stil breez also sprang up, 
and we could see the squall was on us, 

“Alt hands shorten sail!’ was the next 
order, 

Meanwhile the squall increased to a gale, 
and the captain coming on deck at that 
moment, and seeing the state of affairs, 
shouted — 

“Take in the tops'is, and mind your helin 
there!" 

These and some other commands 
executed, we tore bedore the raging tempest, 
uoder main lower tops'l and reefed fores’l. 
Ay, the Victory she did tear along, whilst 
the waves, which were like mountains, 
swept over her deck, and the water boiled 
like under ber bows, and came rushin 
through ber lee scuppera, This lasted unti 
about ope o'clock in the morning, when it 
’bated alimost as suddenly as it had risen, 

How's her head?" asked Mr, Jones, of 
the man at the helin. 

“Sou'-sou’-west, sir.’’ 

“Let her go off just a point,” ne said; aud 
then added, “aloft there, and loose the 
topa'is and t'ygall’s'Is! 

Phe sea had begun te yo down a bit, and 
the passengers,who iad been in the saloon, 
finding the ship rolled less, retired to their 
berths. The stare shone clearly, and = the 
wateh having been relieved, had gone be- 
low. Lt seemed such a blessing w get our 
clothes off, for they were wringing wet, 

We nadn't been asleep more than half an 
hour, when there caine a kind of startled 
ery, “Fire! tire!’ How we hurried out of 
our bunks and ran on deck, and then, sure 
enough, we could stnell the fire ! 

The captain ordered search to be made in 
the hold, to disoover, if possible, where che 
inisehie! Was; but there was nothing to be 
seen, only a sort of sulphurous sinell could 
be detected. 

So we went below again, and slept till 
eight belis. A watch baa beer kept inean- 
while, but no more occurred to awaken sus- 
piction. 

Anotber careful examination was = after- 
wards mnade, but it proved unavailing as to 
finding wnvtihbing. Then the day broke, 

Ob, bow well T remember it, the glorious 
tirst of June, and glorious it was! The sun 
shouve brightly,and there was a nice breeze, 
just enough to make it pleasant. There 
was a soothing seund too in the wash of the 
waves against the sides of the ship. Most 
of the sails had been set, aud the Victory 
looked «a periect picture. 

‘Tis strange but l always remember one 
thing: 1] was gazing at the sky, and there 
was one littie white eloud floating along 
in the middle of the blue, when # young 
*prentice maid to me, ‘James, that unust be 
the sweet little cherub as sits up aloft, to 
keep watch o'er the life of poor Juck.’’ May 
be "twas. 

Towards evening the decks began to get 
very warm, and one of the men imade a re- 
inark to Mr. Jones, who immediately re- | 
ported it to the captain. 

Holes were cut in the deck over the place 
where the fire was supposed to be, and 
plenty of water poured down; and the car- 
penter and some men were ordered lo nake 
a carelul examination below. I was sent 
alolt to take In the tinain royal, and w-s just 


— 





about to descend when the carpenter care 
and, going to Captain Stanhope, said 
. prething which I did n bear: ut | was 
told to baVgeg A&A 1VOK iT ANY Slips vere j 
sight, but J] could see no sign v' one. There | 


seemed a great rush on deck, and looking 
dewn l saw Ww iny horror a dense swoke | 


| ing the wind began io blow in gusts, and 


with a brilliancy you never see in this 

country —aluiom cruel they seemed to us. 
The boats kept together the inain of tie 

night; but about three o'clock in the inorn- | 


before an bour was over we were pitched 
and tossed on an angry sea, and in the 
darkness the boats gut separated, No one 
knows what we suffered that night, for we 


| bad naught to eat por, what was worse, to 


drink. 

When the day broke we first nissed our 
companions, iu vain we gazed round. 
Nothing met our sight Lut a wild sea and 
wilder sky. Fortunately,towards noon the 
wind fe |, the sea began to go dowa, and it | 
rained. This was a blessing, for by holding 
our caps we had suine water to drink. ‘Till 
then I never knew what it was to suffer. 
trom reat thirst. 

Abvut six o'clock in the evening we saw 
asail. We waved our aru frantically, but 
whether they saw our signals or whether 
they were coming that way, we didn’t 
knuw. One thing was certain—the frigate 
(for such she was) bore down on us. It 
wasn't long before we were aboard, and 
then we learned that the ‘‘Spitfire’’ was 
homeward bound. The captan and crew 
treated us with great kindness, but they 
could tell us vothing about the other boats, 
They badn’'t seen them. 

Alter an uneventiul voyage we reached 
home safely, and went atonce and reported 
to the owners the circumstances under , 
which the Victory was |--st, 

lt was nigh eight months after our return 
that we learned the fate of the rest of the | 
crew. They had bwia fearful hard time of 
it, and bad lost sewen of their number. ‘The 
captain was the first to go. 

Ali! we were sorry te hear of his death. 
It appeared be scarcely ueticed anything; , 
and once when Mr. Joues asked him which 
way they bad better try for, he said, ‘‘West 
—she was drifting west; yes, she was driit- 
ing west.”’ 

He died two days ater that, his last words 
being, “drifting west." One after another 
the other six suceumbed to fatigue and the 
want of water and food. 

Those that had been rescued were ten | 
days and nights on the sea, bearing the 
seorching sun and cold, before they were 
picked up by a passing steamer, aud landed 
at some foreign port—l forget the name. 
At last they secured berths in the*Sphinx,” 
another steamer, and thus reached home 
once more. 

I've seen a good deal in my time, but 1] 
believe I felt the loss of the Victory more 
than all. What caused the fire was never 
known. Combustion in the coal, twas 
SU pposedt. 

No thank’e, sir, I won't take nothing. | 
Tin gind to get anyone to listen tu_my 
varns, and ifany other day you'd like to 
hear it, Leould tell you something else. | 
Much obliged for your kind offer. Good | 
morning, sir. Ay, she wasa tine ship—the 
Victory was a fine ship! 

- —- - > -— 

ANCIENT Fire-Enaines.—One of the 
inost curious items of interest in a late Lon- 
don Exhibition was the set of fire appliances 
of two hundred years ago. These consist of 
—first and foremest the hatchets with which 
houses were cutdown tw prevent a fire 
spreading—tor, as the reader knows full 
well, from the accounts of the Great Fire, 
the flaines spread with marvellous regaany 
when they were once started; second, 
leather buckets; last and least, a squirt that 
held two quarts of water, and required 
three men to work it. Alter the Great Fire, 
each parish was required by law to have | 
one of these formidable engines ready to 


— 


| hand, in addition to water-buckets and 


hatehets To repose such trust in a simall 
squirt is a striking evidence of thechiidlike 
simplicity and faith that some of our English | 
ancestors inust bave possessed. 


—_ + 


SALVATION Oil, the great pain-cure, 8 
sold D¥ a lruggists and dealers ii med 
AL « “1S. a ollie. 
_—_— © —->- 
Don't yield to rbeumatiain till you bave 
tried Salvation Oil. [Twenty-five cenis a | 
bottie. { 


“Lower the boats—"tts our ouly chance | 


| Academy of Desigu’ Why, a svung ladies 


EVENING POST. 


FACING THE MTSIC. 





Hi> halr was gray. bis step infirm, 
Aud life was founuing val is term. 
Inte his heart bal sorre® corte 
He knew the ouruing Utiest fer rum > 

His fricnds had changed, sm vetalow 
Were still in friendship firm aud true - 

His tears had poured like -ammer showers, 
U pon the graves of faded flowers 

Heneath the daisy-treeiing ~t, 

There He his lustage + to treet 
His wife aud chiidren, all the tre 

That bind a man to Paradi~« ; 
Thus chastened for the sinners gourd, 

The aged man in penanee stead, , 

Uutil there came that mighty call 

Which maketh cowards of as all. 

Emboldened uow by years and pride, 

He met the summon: and he--dyed 

Ibis bairaud beard of darke-t sheen, 

And married a girl just »weel sateen. 

t. \. Nong. 
- —— << : 


Humorous. 


A very unsatistactory sort of Sread—The | 


roll of time. 


What is the most frequent fare-well per- 


formance? A good meal. 
Tell me how to make a tall man short? 
Try to borrow five dollars of bin, 


Red is the natural color of a young baby, | 


but aflerwarde it becomes a veller, 
Why are shirt-makers like life exiles in 
Siberia’ Because they both woth for bare life, 


An eel was found in a can of milk, re- 
cently, and it didn’t appear ty be atall vat of it. ele- 
ment, 

Can you tell me the-meaning of the 


troeoardiny 


school, 
Why did Joseph's brethren put him in 
the pit? Because there w nev term for him io the 


family cirele. 

At a ccllege examination a professor 
asked; ‘‘Does my question emtarras vous" **Not 
atall, sir,’’ replied the student. Not at all. Itis 


quite clear. [tis the answer that bothers me.” 


The plesot a Nashville negro, convicted 
of butting anenemy almest tatally, #a- that in in 
fancy he had been fed on milk trom a woturivdsly 
belligerent goat. The Judge scid thai he could not 
regars thal fact as ap extenuation. 

—<-> © -~3s— _ 

‘IT beats everything how -neh things ~pread.** aid 
aural farmer in front cf The Nees office Wertnesday 
morning. ‘‘l declare, coming dewn through the 
countrythis morning, saw tee men painting on the 
walls, feuces, and barns, KL BR. BK. OE tell sou them 
Democrats are no tools; they heep -<preading the 
news, making prepar tiens for Dee" *“Eacuse me, 
my dear old friend, bat -ou are labering under a 
false impression, The men vom -ae painting those 
well-known letters were sent through the countrys by 
the man who sells ‘Radway"s Keady Helief.* and are 


' advertising thoroughly througheut this country, | 


They pul up at my stable Last wight, and that's why 1 | 
know.’ “Dll be blauked °°" sabt the oid hero: and 
on be went.- Danbury News, 
--- tae = oo - — 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIs. ! 


THE VoLrTAte BELT Co... of Marshall, Michigan, ot- 
fer to send their celebrated LLeOTee-Vottai BEL 
and other RL POTKIC APYLIANC ES, ou trial for thirty 
days, tomen (young or old) afflicted with uervous 
debility, loss of vitality and manhesd, aud afl kin- 
dred troubles. Alse for rheunmsati-m, ne uralgia, 
paralysis, aud many other diseases. Complete resto- 
ration tu health, vigor anu manus! guaragteed. Nu 
risk ix ineurred, as thirty days trial le allowed 
Write them at once torillustrated pamphlet, free. 

—_ o  — - 
Supe cfluous Hair 

Madame Wau oold’s Specifie per: 
Superfluous Hair without tmiarimse the skin. Send for 
cireular, Madame WAMBOLD Lewnusend Harber, 
Mass. | 

———_ - Se 

Se When our readers answer any 
tisement found iv these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pavlisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he -. twords Evening 


Cont. a 
~THE MILD POWER CURES. 


UMPHREYS’ 


In use 30 years —Special Prescriptions uf 
aneminent Physioran Simple. Safe and Sure. 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL Nos «tt RES PRE 


atrontis removes 


aver 





— | 
| 
















1) Fevers, ‘congestion latlammations 35 
Worms, Worm Fever Worm (obec 25 
Crying Colic. or Teething of lafants .25 
Diarrhea of ¢ biidren or Adults 25 | 

y, Gripping. Biloas Colic 35 | 


orbuas, Vomiting o@! 


Coughs, Vold. Uronchitis 
Falgta. rothache Faceache -83 | 
ea Sick ileadache, Vertigo 225 
theus Stomach % 
Sappres or Painful Periods .25 


OMEOPATHIC 


Whites. too Profuse Penods .. .s_ 855 
25 | 





















Sats Bincamn, Esppcian trenton. 

a 25 

Rheumattam, Hhesmatic Pains. 33 
everand Aguwue, (hilic. Malaria .. 56 


rrh, acute or chronic; Infleenzs .50 ' 
W hooping Co Violest Coughs . 
Gonorsi Debilify Pu.. Weekes 38 

y Disease 5@ 
te us Debility .. 


1.00 
nary eakmess, Wetting Bed .50 
seases of the Heart. Palpitation 1.06 


PECIFICS. 


Sent poetpand on 


or 
rece:pt of _ for Dr. Humph e 
on Disease, dee. 144 picm my Ay A 
©, free. — Address. iUMPHREYS* 
Ce.. 1089 Fulton St., Sew York. 
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0 YOUR OWN PRINTIN 


Outfits from 6 3.00 t £500 on 
SIMPLE RASY } FITABLE 
80 page ( rr}e fice " 
NATIONAL TYPE Co. Philad’a, Pa. 
“NORE CU RE for «plies n r «<pasn ree to the 
pour. Ur. Aruse, o> Hickory ~.. st. L ‘uls, Mu 


| the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kittmews, 
Vous Diseases, Lo-s of Appetite, Headache. Contixe— 


} taining no Mercury, minerals or de 
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RRR. 
RADWAYS READY RELEP. 


The Cheapest and Bect Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the Worid. 








CURES AND PREVESTS 
Celds, 
Sore Threat. 

Inflammation, 

Neuralgia. 

Headache. 
Teethache, 
Asthma, 


CURES THE WeoRsT PAINS 
in from one to J minate=. 


NOTONE HOUTE 

After reading this adverti-ement seed apy ome 
j SUFFER WITH PAIN. 

Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 

Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest oc Limbs. 
It was the first, 

AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most exeretiating paims, al- 
lavs inflammation, and cure- Con whether 
ot the lungs, stomach, bowela, or other glands er or- 
gals, by one application. 

if seized with threate 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the toternal organs or ma- 
cous membranes, aflerexpenare te cold, wet, etc... 
lose no time, butapply Ratway"s Reliefom a piece of 
flannel over the part affected with comgestion of te- 
flamination, which willim nearly every ease check 
the inflammation and cure the patient be its action 
of countet-irritation, aud te eyualizimg the circels- 
tion inthe part. For turther te<tructiees, see oer 
directions wrapped areund the tetrie. 

A teaspoonful in half a taumider af water will ie a 
few minutes cure cramps, ~pasms, sour 





| 
| 


| heartburn, hervousue->, -leeplessnew, SE head 


ache, dlarrhaa, dysentery, coli, Gateleney and all 
Juternal Pains, 

Travelers should always carry a bette of Bap 
WAYS READY RELIEP «ith them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickmes- of = from 


| change of water. It iy better than Freea-h vor 
| Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 
Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor cents. There is not 
a remedial agent in the werld thar vill cure Pewer and 
Ague, and all other Malarimn., Boliwes, Seariet, Ty- 
heid, Yellow and other fever. (akiew by Kadeav’s 
"ills) 50 quick as KRadway's Ready Reteef. Fitty cts. 
per bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN'T. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Chronic Rheumatism, S% ro‘ela, Venereal Diseases 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, S ets), Glandular 
Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough. Caneeroes & 
Bleeding of the Lung-, Dyspepeta, Water Brash 
White Swellings, Tumors, Pimpie-. Blot Erus- 
tions of the Face, Cleers, Hip Di-ea~<_teoet, . 
Richets, sak Rheum, Browehitis, ¢ vuter ms pticon, ia- 
betes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complamts, <tr. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and sores 


Of all kinds, particularly €liremie Dii~-ases of the 
Skin, are cured with great certainty bs «2 coer «ff 
TADWAY'S SAMSAPARILLIAN. We mean ofstinate 
cases that have resisted all other tr—atusent. 
SCROFULA, 
Whether trans. itted from Parent+ of acquired te 
within the curative ramge of the -amgear “6 
> Ki 
RESOLV ENT. ee 
Cures have been made where persem~ have 6 
- em af- 
Hieted with Serofula from their oath Sp te Mh Band 
#) years of age, by 


way’ Sarsaparillian Resol vent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of Xt raorti- 
nary wedical properties, essential to perifs, heal, re- 
eet and invigorate the broken-—doen and wanted 
medy. QUICK, PLEA-ANT, SaPE asp FP 

> 2 * 
in its treatment and cure = Pee 
$1 per bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and “tomarh Kemedy_) 





™ Id by drugees Price 


Perfectly Tasteles-, elegantiyv ovatet «wh sweet 


} guui, purge, regulate, purify. cleans, and “arengthen 


RADWAY'S PILLS for the emre of all Misurders of 
. Ner- 


ness, Indigestion, Dys ia, 

fiainwiation of the ico Piles, and g ~t 
ments of the Internal Viseera. Purety tegetable. ~ i 
Price, Bets. per box. sel by afl peer ; ” 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of malodic 
« *cpring fram thi. - 
The sSinptoms of this i-eu~« are the —— oe 
broken down stomach, ludige-ti.n, F taitmer tok . 
burn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Pating giei ci 
sometimes to the most ex. ruciating «x ie re j 
or Water KBra-h, ete, ete . te _— — 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, . 


Aided by RADWAY's PILLS, is a cure bot this romm- 
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Vepepoin disappear, and witt them ft Sy << a 
the svstem bo cot’ rect diseas=. Take ae ssedies: - 
a ring t lirections. ane ee a 7 ore 
**Faise and True re~ pectin ai Se say io 


Read ‘FALSE AND TRtE&.” 


Send a . 
22 Warren Street Sow eat & <s.. Se 
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THE SATURDAY 








Neu ew ySibleaticns, 


“There is a large porten: of the reading | 
world, whieh can see much merit in cer- 


demned by —-_ theumeives the 
best j as in bighbest 
literary elements. Sacha book iss 
“Rural Lyrtes,” by Hon. J. PF. Sim:nona,of 
Kentucky. They are made up of charac- 
teristic compositions giving the title-name, 
elegies, a other 
in the brief intervals of leisure of a busy 
newspaper career, they show here and there 
mmarks of baste, For all they are e.:inentiy 
readable and being for the usest part brief, 
popular, 
subjects, they are well calculated to please 
the average mind. The mountain of the 
muses is somew bat difficult to climb nowsa 
days owing to #0 much space being pre- 
empted, as tt were, but Mr. Simmons has 
certainly made a creditable attempt t get at 
leust a lem porary foting. The volume in 
“get-up’’ 1s one of the finest, ina plain way, 
we have seen for sometime. Lippincott « 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa, Publishers. Price 
$1.50. 
MAGAZINES. 

Cassels Fumily Magazine makes good 
its claim tu the tithe by presenting for 
February a list of contents calculated to 
suit all isemmbers of the family in general, 
with something apecial for each left over. 
Ainong the atteragreeably diversitied by 
pictures, short stories, poetry, miscellaneous 
and useful hims, ares: A Diamond im the 
Rough, serial; Sweet Chrimabel, «rial; Our 
Autograph Bocks; The Secret ‘of Making 
Clear Soups; How Repousse Work is Done; 
His Son's Wite: Sraleery Jonathan's Wo- 
inankind; Gardening in January; Tie For- 
gotten Song; The Fortress of Life; To the 
New Year; A Historic Corner of a Historic 
Countr, ; Sir Riehard Owen and His Work; 
Our Model Reading Club; Velvet and Furs; 
The Gatherer and other departments filled 
with useltul information t repletion. Price 
15 cents per number. Published by Cassel! 
& (o., New York. 

The Quiver the new—at least for America 
—illustraed magazine for Sunday and 
general reading, gives in its February 
nuuiber, a great deal that should imake it 
more than weloome in the thougtiful | 
household. There is a little for usm kinds 
of religious. tastes,yet nothing which, while | 
very likely unpalateable te some, that one 
can be the worse for at least tasting. There 
ure solid articles for the solid, others nat =, 
heavy for parallel minds,and comparativels 
light reading tor such as preter um. Aljtu- 
wether, we inust say where oo pronounced 
religious paper or tnagazine & taken, it 
would adinirably serve 48 a sulstitute, and 
even where such literature is abundant, it 
will be found a valuable oradjutor. Pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co., New York. Price 
15 cents per nutnber. | 

The February (‘Midwinter’) nuwuiber of 
The Century, the first edition of which is 
250,000 copies, contains a brilliant list of | 

mutributions. irst in impertance is Gen. 
irant’s paper on The Battle of Shilon, 
hich is accompanied by a large nuusber of | 
rtraits and illustrations drawu from 
holograpus or minute des-riptions, A 
upplementary paper frou a Contederate | 
point of view is contributed by Col. Wis. | 
-reston Jolnston,on bis tather (en. Albert | 
Sidney Johnusten, and the Siiloh campaign, | 
hich’ is also jilusteatewi. Three brief | 
ketches are grouped under tue title Menw- | 
wnida onthe Civil War. Among «ther illus 
ated articles are: A Flere..tine Me-aaic, by 
V. D: Howells; Canada as a Winter Res ort, 
by Dr. Beers: Dutch Portraiture, by W. J. 
tillinan; and Royalty om the M twsissi gyi, 
vy Mark ‘Twain, eevering twenty-four 
ages, Mr. Howell’s serial, The Kise of | 
las Lapham, is continued. Tne besianing | 
f unew novel by Henry James, entiied 
he Bostonians, introduces the renter la | 
laracteristic group Of the “tronmg-usdiuded’ 


tain works, that i pea@sibiy be con- | 


poeus. Written | 
| Cleely as possible, s theme ow the thoughts that sug- | 


and covering a wile range ot © 


Facetie. 


The peal of « breaktast bell wtten fails to 
| wake a wan up. The peel of a banaes will do Itevery 
time, 


| When a man tells that his passions are | 
Very strong, we simply advise bim te mix them with 


his morals, which are apt tobe very weak. Then, vou 
see, he strikes a good average. 
| A little boy who had been amongst the 


mountains for his holidays, was tuid to write, a» con- 


gest them-elves when ascending ahigh mountain of 
a beautiful sammer day. He wrae: *1 wtek I were 
at the top.”* 

A sneak thief, caught in a dwelling, es 
caped by saying that he was a physician whe had 


been called to the house. The people were dreadfully | 


frightened. When they took him for a thief, they 
‘eared fur their valuables; but when be said he was a 


pliv-ician, they trembled for their lives. 

At a German court martial. Captain 
(president): °Then I'm to understand that the se- 
cused offered you a cigar when yo were dijog seme 
try duty f° ‘‘Yes, your honor."" “And yuu de- 
clined 7°" **Yes, to command, your howor."" **And 
what reply did be make?" “‘Yuu are au ae, your 


' homer i° 


| 


“Boy, how much do you want for that | 


string of fish’°* asked an amateur Gsberman on his 
way home fromaday*ssport. The boy mamed bis 
price. ‘All right —there’s your money. 
throw the fish [°° and he dexterously caught them. | 
‘Talk about catching G+) [°° be said, os be pursmed 
ils way. 


An Irishman called on to plead to an in- 
dictment for larceny tn a New York court, was de- 
sired by the clerk to held up bis right band. The mas | 
immediately bell up his left band. ‘Hold op yesr | 
right hand,*’ said tue clerk. **Plase sour honor,’ | 
said Pat, still keeping his left hand ep, **i°m lest- 
handed.** 


“Jenny, I'm nota bit disposed to be 
fault-finding, yvouknow ; but when even the neigh : 
bors get lo saying that you don't take good care of 
me, I think I'm justified in opening my own lige.** 
‘Nonsense’ doha ! What you talking about? 
Didn't vou read me about two mouth. agoa long ar- 
ticle showing that'oo wuech care will kl 2 mam 7 | 
You jast go down cellar and bring me ep another ' 
scuttle of coal.** { 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal peeetey with which slicht 
Colds and Coughs ly develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and Jungs, is a consideration which should 
oe every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy. a beitle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing elxe gives such imumesliate relief 
and works so sure a cure in ail affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
Schvol, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical acience bas produced no other anc- 
dyne expectorant 60 good as AYER’s CBEERY 
Pectora.. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and Jungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Laown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicage, 
Ill., who says :— 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study aud practice of medicine, any 
a paration of so great value as ATER’ » CHERKY 

"ECTORAL, for treatment of discases of the 
throat and Innge. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the moet 
serious bi onchial and pulmonary sfectivas.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popolar confi- 
dence, but a medicine which i- to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 
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16 
Ladies’ D 


~ FASHION CHAT. 


—————eeeee 


epartment. 


—— 


IE time is long past when there was 
bat one mode for dresses, when all 
manties were precisely alike, and one culor 
predominated over all others. In writing 
ot fashions now it is no longer possible to 
say that one inode p-eciudes all others, that 
because short inanties are in vogue long 
ones are demode, loz the same person will 
wear, according to circumsmances, the time 
of day, or the caprice of the moment, long, 
shert, or inediuin length vetemeutas. 
Pofis, draperies, deep pleated founces, 


plain skirts, plastrons, waistovata, jackets, | 


all fall under the same category of modes 
that prevail, but nune of them to the exclu- 
sion of any of the others. Pleated flounces, 
for instance, are weil adapted for morning 


coatuines to be worn on dark or wet days, 


shopping excursions, ete., but the material 
of which the costuine is made must be taken 
into account; very thick and rough fabrics, 
or thcae which are ribbed or troche, do nut 
look well pleated, they make up tar better 
as plain skirta with « polonaise of tunic 
draped at the side and back. Visiting wi- 
lettes, and all thome which aspire to a higher 
degree of elegance, are rarely made with 
pleated skirts, or ornamented with pleated 
fhounces. 

Very long inanties, reaching almost to the 
edge of the dress, are numerous, and vary 
in their details and in their degree of ele- 
gence; some models afe quite tight-fitting, 
Others are sew i-fitting: and there are inan- 
tles with pleats a: the back, and with blouse, 
pointed or pelerine sleeves. A few are open 


—$ 


| ingiy fashionable, guevties they are of 


—— 


good quality, but iuitation furs Gannett be 
used in this manner. A new fur, French 
sealskin by name, is likely to be teshivn- 
| able; it isin a pretty shade of light grey 
| with a faint goiden tinge. Sealskio manties — 
_ and jackets will be universally worn, and 
|astrakan is so firmly establisied that 
| numerous imitations of it baye already 
appeared. Skunk ® In vogue also; it 
would be indeed difficult to find « more 





beautiful and becoming fur, and one that 
harinonises better with all oviors aud ali 
materials. 

Pelerines are worn with jackets only,and , 
| are made of plush, of braided cloth, and of | 
| fur, but they are less stylish than the susall { 
mantelets, which are as short as a pelerine 
at the back, but have long ends in front and 
| seains forming a graceful curvs at the arm. 
| ‘These are trimmed with bands of fur or | 
edged with a fringe of tails. 

The question of colors is becoming more 
conplicated, not only on account of the 
‘strange names given to the fashionable. 
shades, and which may be interpreted ia 
many ways, but also because certain colors 
are only used in « particular claw of tiate- 
rials, and combinations of color aieo depend 
‘toa great extent on the nature of the 
fabrics combined. Green is one of the 
inost fashionable colors, and as many 
shades of blue and yellow-green are in 


| yogue,and as inost of them combine well 


in front, showing a glimpse of the brightly- | 
| and dull blues are also stylish, but jess so 


| than green combined with viclet in any of 


colored silk lining, end have revers gown 
the fronts, but the exmfortable pelisse with 
its plain band of velvet, wide braid, or fur 
trimming, is far mure often to be seen. 

Except in very cold weather, young 
ladies wear the neatest and lightest corduroy 
jackets, or short paletots of cloth, plush, 
trise plush, avtrakan, etc., very simply 
ornainented with metal buttons, a straight 
or turned-dows oilar, and the plainest 
parements on the sleeves, Very thick 
ribbed velveteen or corduroy is rendered 
more elegant by putting a row of stitching 
or chain mitching, worked with silk, be- 
tween the ribs of the material ; gold, silver 
or steel thread, or fine silk or gold braid 
are ewployed for the ssine purpose. 


Sable, sea-wreck, waluut-shell, sparrow's | 


wing, cashoo cherry juice, bordeaux, 
vishop’s violet, pheasant grey, and Greek 
pink, are all fashionable colors, but not 
more so than the dark, inedium, and light 
shades of Liue. 

Indoor twilettes are now made in the 
style of imore or lew elaborate dressing- 





gowns ; they are exceedingly elegant, but | 


ouly suitable for drawing-room wear in the | 


afternoon, when visiteurs are received. 
Occasionally they are adopted for paying as 
well as receiving visita, but in this case the 


wearer envelopes berself in a large mantle | 


and drives in ber own carriage. 
dresses are made of plain, broche and 
embroidered :waterials, of lace and velvet, 
and alinost aiwaysia ligut colors. Some- 
tines they are red, but more often red in 
combined with sume other shade which 
tones itdown, Lace and ribbon are em- 
ployed in profusion as trimmings, and the 
corsgages are wade in every variety of way 
not recognized amongst classical fori ; 
they are cromed on the obest, buttoned on 
one side, have no visible fastening what- 
ever, are fastened both or on alter- 
nate sides, or lerimminate in a polonaise on 
one sideand in a basque on the other. Some 
are tight-fitting but appear to be ivuse, 
others are loose in reality but seem to be 
tight-fitting. The Goest Lyons tissues, with 
flowers acattered on a gold,silver, or purple 
ground, are reserved for these toilettes, 
which are inade of ail the richest fabrics, 
enbossed velveta, embroidered silks, and 
others that the most refined and luxurious 
laste Gan suggest. 

Stripes are paramount 
woollen wusaterials, although silks and 
velvets are also influenced by the prevail- 
ing fashion. Sicilienne and ottoman with 
very thick rite are in many cases employed 
in the place of damasses, which are still 
worn to some extent, but leas than ftoriner- 
ly. Plain and shot terry velvets are very 
new and fashionable, and are employed for 


ou 


bodices and jackets. 
Plain skirts trimmed with wide braid or 


with fur are made lees full than thove with 
tucks; the material so trimmed is ef 
a heavy jencT! (4 that would be 
far too weighty for rt if used in large 
quantities, All Kinds are used as 
essay trimmings, but those with thick short 


T 


beaver,have the 


pile, like stalskin, otter, 


vest effect. 


Tuese | 


with one or other of the prevailing shades 

of red and gold color, uearly every one will 
| be able to wear some shade of the ovlor. A 
costuine of dark green embossed velvet 
accompanied by a chapeau trimmed with 
red, or with accessories in this oolor, may 
be worn by a blonde or brunette. 

All shades of fawn and grey are ladylike, 


the scabious and pluin shades. 

Woolen oostuines like those of richer 
inaterial, are a mixture of plain gad figured 
fabrics. Pekins, with the stripes arranged 
in vertical or horizontal lines, are much 
used; pleated skirts, made of pekia with 
length ways stripes, are arranged s> that the | 
dark stripe is suinetiines on the vuter side, 
soinetiines on the inner side of the pleat. 
A wnodel of a graceful character that will 
serve asa type lor a woolen costume, has a 
plain skirt with wide stripes acrogs it, bor- 
dered with a narrow ruched flounce of the 
saine waterial, and with the stripes in the 
same direction. The tunic is of plain 
woolen fabric, long in front and draped at 
the sides, where it neets the large puffed | 
drapery atthe back. The corsage of plain 
inaterial is a Spanish jacket reaching t the 
waist, and cut off square iv front over a pe- 
kin waistcoat. This costuine imay be worn 
by young or middle-aged ladies, and its 
quiet correct style is adapted tur stout or 
slender figures. 

Redingotes are worn with large pleats at 
the back, or open fromthe waist like the 
tails ofa coat. When made of two mate- 
rials, silk and velvet, or plain and figured 
velvet, this effect is given by ore of the two 
inaterials, generally the plain, and the 


SN Se scene cece 


figured velvet is reserved for the frouta, 


which are buttoned to the edge. The vete- 
ment has very much the appearance of a 


| coa, of plain velvet worn over a buttoned 


pations of raised and flat e tgcts. 


| 


| which would conceal 


especially in- 


| live in the country to tell 
presents they inay make, that « 


redingote skirt of figured material, and 
collar, revers, and pareiments being aleu of 
the figured fabric. 

Beads of all shades, bronze, amber, and 
hue, with moonlight redets, bave lost none 
of the favor they enjoyed last winter ; even 
fur-trimimed vetements are embroidered 
with beads. E:inbroidery is in fact largely 
employed in tmany ways, and that to be 
met with in the decoration of skirts is 
often a genuine work of art Flowers 
worked in satin stitch are surrounded by 
gold or silver thread, and braxl, mixed 
with enbroidery, gives the necessary alter- 
Skirts 
and tunics thus embrosmered are, as a 
matter of course, made up very simply 
without pleats, gathers, or ruchea, any gf 
the beauty of the 
embroidery. All beavy and rich fabrics, 
especially such as are figured, are treated in 


the same way. 
mt 

days and great vcesious, ahen little 

gilts are given t friends or others, and 
it must be difficult so:metimes for thase who 
w hat acceptable 
il be novel 
pretty and useful. Toe difficuity with 
those of us who are within easy dmtance of 


Fireside (hat. 


NOVELTIES FOR GIFT®. 
HERE are otber ti:nes besides the boli- 


the city, lies, not in the searcitty, but in the 
undance of chuice. Such 2%) asseinviage 
beautiful things m= conta implayved 
t tempt the money ut ur purses, 
Kverywhere that we turrt “we gee S80LDNe 
janciiul iittie articie that nands our 


adiniration. In the jewellers thereare the 


These fur orders are exceed- | daintiest pins and brooches ever o-uceived, 


| darkest complexion is at 
| softened and toned by the creamy tints of 
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EVENING PO 


for fastening lace ties 


and bonnet strings. 


Not content with one, we must now have | 


three or four to keep oor strings in place, 


and to ornament our Jabots; and some are | 
s qaaint! There is a wee jester in ep and | 


belia, wearing a red enamel jacket, his feet 
encased in green enamel! shoes; be coquet- 
tishly heids open a tiny fan, edged wit a 
row of diamonds, whilst two butterflies set- 
tle on bis aru; be is exaggeratingly jtssita- 
ting in his attitude the sffected airsof a 
fasiiinable lady, aad charmingly ludicrous 
he looks, Three Russian poodles walk 
along on their hind legs, one solemnly fol- 
lowing the other; their heads are of dia- 
monds, a row of diamonds encircles each 
leg, and their tails also glitter with the same 
precious stones; a narrow bar of gold behind 
keeps them firmly fixed, and forms 4 sap 
port for the pin. There is an exqurite littie 
tennis bat and ball, which will please ladies 
who indulge in that pleasant game; the bat 
ia of gold, set with a row of Drilliants; the 
ball, a beautiful round pearl. 

Amongst the oddities, we have a sly kit- 
ten peeping out of a silver boot; an owl ina 
crescent moon, looking the pictare of wis- 
dom; a goose waddling calinly along; and 
frogs, lizards, bees, and butterflies, are as 


| plentitul as blackberries, For sportswomen | 


there are horseshoes, either alone or com- 
bined with a bunting whip, jockey caps, 
and such jike; tor the careful bousewile, a 
key in diamon:|s; and prettiest of all to our 
fancy, is a violin, for a lady of musical 
tastes— such a little beauty was the one we 
saw; it was a masse of sparkling diamonds, 
the strings; being of gold as fine as bair. 
Some caps aro now worn without any 
lace whatever, but they are trying w any 
but young and pretty women. hey are 
made in brocaded silks in the form of a 
princess bonnet, and trimmed with goid 
cord. We are so. used to the lace falling on 
the hair that these caps look rather ineow- 
plete without jt; and then, too, there is 
nothing more becoming than fine lace on 
the head and round the throat. Even the 
its best when 


delicate point de Bruxelles, or even some 
of the beautifully executed modern imita- 
tions. Occasionaly gold lace 1s used on a Cap 
aga trimming in the Saine way as it might 


be ona bonnet, but not on the edge, and | 


when employed on a blue cap, a blue velvet 
butterfly wili be added. None of the new 


caps bave high crowns as formerly; those | 


for morning are generally made of rows of 
lace and trimined with 
Ostrich feather fans are still fashionable, 
and when composed of good feathers, they 
are extremely beautiful, but the common 
kinds are anything but beautiful wo behold. 
The feathers should be of the very best, or 
they are bound to look poor stretched out 
asatan mount. Objectionable as they may 
be ona bonnet, they are ten times more 
soon a fan. On the former they can be 
twisted about and partially hidden under 
bows and flots of lace, but on the latter 
their poverty is inanilest to the most super- 
ticial observer. A pretty fan is composed 
of cardinal feathers on the left side, and 
these are fillowed by yentle gradations 
through the various shades of red, pink and 
biush tints, unti:t white is finally attained 
when the right side is reached, 

A charming novelty for the toilet table is 
a square pin cushion with a hole in the 
centre tor a scent bottie. This of itself,does 
not sound either charining or uncommon, 
for we all remember the round pincushion 
that had a hole for a small tumbler filled 
with flowers; but it is not always in the 
idea that beauty consists, but in the earry- 
ing outofthe idea. Here then is an ac- 
curate desgription, 80 that our readers cau 
inake one of these dvinty centre pieces for 
their table should they feel so inclined- 
The pincushion is about a quarter of a yard 
square and thickly wadded, it is covered 
with blue satin and edged with white lace ; 
two of the corners are covered with lace, 
the third bears a painted design of white 
Marguerites, the fourth 1s ornamented with 
abow of biue satin. So much for the 
cushion, now for the bottle, or rather its 
covering. A blue satin cover, timt is 
stiffened with cardboard, reaches upto the 


shoulder of the bottle, and is drawn in 
round the neck, ieaving a frill of satin | 
standing up above. .On the satin Mar- 


guerites are exquisitely represented. The 
bottle should have a well-cut glass stepper 
or a silver stop. 

A leather case or an Ean-de-cologne 
bottle 1s useful for travelling ; itepens con- 
venieutly to allow of a tull botile being 
inserted when the first is empty, and on 
one side there is a sinall pocket which holds 
the corkscrew. Auwuother article that ladies 
can make up tor themselves with slight 
help from a carpenter isthe wall-pockei in 
the jorm of a letter rack, such as is hung at 
tae side of the inmantlepiece for bolding 
,etiers that need answering. There may 
be three or nore pockets on one rack. 
They are inanaged in this wavy. A piece of 
thin deal board, rather less than balf a yard 
long and about six inches wide, is covered 
with a colored plush that suits the uphol- 
stery of the room in which it is to be 

laced. Three pieces of thin board, six 
inches wide and four inches deep, are 
covered with the same plush and lined 
with satin ; at the sides are gussets of saiin, 
which connect the small pieces with the 
long board, much afler the fashion of the 
pockets of a purse, or ihe pocket of a 
writing case ; they are eact: tastened at the 
bottom to the long board and fall sliginly 


outwards one above another. The front of 
eacii piece nay be Paluted with brongz 
ao rs or embroid ed | ‘ terre pu Ket 
does not reach the to; t beng beard, a 
space being ielt a ve ” Inust 

added at the top, » any 4 
nail in the wall. W } not in use thev 
can be taken down, and will fold up flatly. 


narrow ribbon. | 


: 7 
Correspondence. 





FrepD L. S.—Presijent Garfield was shot 
| on the 4th of July, 1881. Hedied on the 2b Sep- 
| tember following. 

Ovp ReapeR.—He basnever been mar- 
| ried. We cannot recall the exact date, bet bis father 
died some twelve or fifteen yearsago. President 
Grant served in the Mexican War. 2% Aboat 1877. 
We de not kuow ibe exact date. 


Bertna N.—Rings to fasten upon the 
ear-lobes Dy a spring without piercing have been in- 
venied within the lifetime of present 
—prubably about the vear 1980. Ear-rings thas affixed 
sere unknown (so far as discoverable) to Greek and 
Reman lauies. 


BEAUMONT.—There is no such proverb 
as ‘Good news travels fast.’ You are, no doubt, 
thinking of the maxim that ‘‘Ill news travels 
apace ;"* and the idea is that folks often find a malic- 
lous pleasure in talking about their neighbors’ mis- 
deeds and misfortunes. 

Betvia F.—You can safely trast to the 
good counsel of your parents in this matter. Do not 
anticipate acoutingency which may never occur. 
Wait until you are asked. From your letter we con- 
clade that you are very young yet, and have plenty 
of time in which to be courted and to decide upon 
your future mate. You may entirely misjudge your 
aunt's mutives. 


PERSEVEBANCE.—You cannot possibly 
learn auctioncering from papers, either weekly or 
monthly. It may seem very easy and simple to get 
inte the rostrum, hammer in hand, and cry ‘‘going, 
gvuing, gone,** but an auctioneer tnust be essentially 
a practical man—must know the exact value of every- 
thing he selis; and this knowledge can only be ac- 
auired from experience. 


GLapys.—We hardly think the young 
fellows love for you can be very sincefe, or he would 
certainly have discontinued hia ‘‘constant Girta- 
tiens’’ with other girls. Until he does so, we should 
recommend you to maiatain the reserve you uave 
hitherto shown towardshim. He will respect you all 
the more for it, and should he ultimately prove as 
little worthy of your love as we fear, you will have 
the tess reason to reproach yourself, 

A. T.S. C.—The saying, “All's fair in 
lowe and war’ is not generally used with any very 
serious meaning. What itis intended to convey is 
that, asin war the laws which govern society are 

| suspended, so in affairs of the heart, within certain 


' limits, one must not be held to too strict an account. 
| In these days, at any rate, no honorable person 
would think of acting on the maxim in so far as it 
relates to what is called the tender passion. 


Tom—The young lady’s bebavior was 
simply heartless, and you will be wise if you take her 
at ber word and meet her as a stranger from this time 
forth. We scarcely think thata marriage with her 
would prove a happy one, eventhough you had all 
the money safeinthe bank. Cast about for other 
company and divert yourthoughts. If you make the 
effort, you can do this and save yourself both misery 
aud murtification. You acted correctly and deserved 
better treatment. 


FLoRA K.—Yes; for elocution, or “speak- 
lug out,’* is simply effective speaking ; it has chiefly 
to du with the utterance or delivery. To be a good 
reader the persou should have a full understanding 
vf the construction of sentences, be able to dissect, 
sv to speak, intricate fcrms of literary composition, 
' and distinguish between necdful and expletive words: 
' be should also know how tu mvudulate bis voice, as 
| well as give due expression tu what he is reading, 

remembering always Ww suit the sound to the sense. 


Rus.—If you turn your sheep on to an 
uuenelosed pasturage —-whether common or otherwise 

you are bound to take care that they do not trespass 
on neighboring land, and are liable for any trespass, 
whether you have been guilty of negligence or not. 
The act of fevching away your animals is necessary 
and permissible, and if, therefure, yoy do this with- 
vul unnecessary delay, or withont further damage to 
| the land adjvining the common where your animals 
were properly pastured, you will not increase your 
liability for the trespass already committed by the 
animals. 


Sou TERRA.—To answer your question 
fully would require all the space there is in the Post. 
We could not teil you where to get the ‘marriage 
license laws of those countries’ “outside of a book con- 
taining their laws, and we do not thiuk this is to be 
had, unless possibly in the Congressional Library at 
Wa-hington. 2. You would have to write tothe State 
Lit. arian in esclf State separately. We do not think 
there is any one lawyer in the country who could tell 
you. 3. Write to Lippincott, & Co., Publishers, 
thi- city. 4 Trench’s ‘Study of Words’* isa very 
eatertainiag book. 5. [tis a question ofeopinion which 
We regard Cushing’s as belug as good as 


is tive lest. 
any other. 

N. E.—Read Proctor’s work on “The Upi- 
where you will find all that is new 
known on the question of star-gaaging succinctly set 
forth. You will see that in some cases—neotably that 
of Sirius—a reasonable consensus of opinion has long 
been reached on the question of its distance from our 
system. Errors must of course nheeessarily oceur : 
but some rough accuracy of computation can never- 
theless be obtained. There isno ‘‘new method"* for 
determining the distance of the fixed stars, as you 
have been informed. But you must read more of what 
has actually been done in astronomy before you ven- 
ture to give au opinion on the subject. The matter 
re parallax istar tou techuical for full discussion 
sere. 


BeLvus.—We cannot give you much on 
the subject of the religion of Sonfacins, The word 
a> given isa Latinised form of the name of Kong- 
Fu-Tzee, a Chinese philuspher who lived (so far as 
known) about the year50 B.C. Not mach fs known 
abvul him—you see itfwas so very long ago. He was 
the fuunder of a form of taith which can hardly be 
described as a religion, in the strict sense, consisting 
as it dees chiefly of moral precepts without any 
supernatural or theological sanction. Confueianism 
is now the creed of the educated and cultivated class 
mgadChina. Itinculcates moral virtnes, especially 
Glial piety, obedience to constituted authurity, and 

ty of life ; but, in its original form at least, it 
es no gods or supreme being of any sort. 
Confucius howe, the present 
iow ote icestor-worship, rnd temples 


verse of Star-,*" 
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